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Economic Conditions in China 


A BRIEF SURVEY, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1932 
By CHEN HAN-SENG 


Win the beginning of 1932, the Japanese had almost com- 
pletely destroyed the railways parallel to the South Man- 
churia Railway, and thereby gained on the average 50,000 yen 
every day for the S. M. R. This huge railway trust has announced 
an increase in its capital from a total of 440,000,000 to that of 
800,000,000 yen. After having closed up all the former govern- 
mental banks in Manchuria and invalidating all the Chinese 
provincial bank notes, after having prohibited the Bank of China 
and the Bank of Communications in the Three Eastern Provinces 
from issuing any new notes, the Japanese have established a new 
Central Bank, capitalized upon a Japanese loan. This Central 
Bank is issuing all the notes required in Manchurian local trade. 
After having destroyed many of the Chinese factories, the 
Japanese are erecting new factories for iron works and for bean 
manufactures. In March the Japanese export to Manchuria from 
the port of Kobe established a record surpassing any year for the 
last thirty years. Many mines have been occupied by the Japa- 
nese, and grains are now being collected by the Japanese at a very 
low fixed price. The impossibility of finding an agricultural mar- 
ket is now fast ruining the Manchurian peasants. The Manchurian 
provinces are entirely lost to China. Very incomplete statistics 
show that Chinese governmental properties taken by the Japanese 
amount to at least 1,785,064,822 yuan. In Harbin, within the last 
four months, more than 1,000 shops have been closed up, most of 
them small Chinese establishments. 

The war loss in Shanghai has also been tremendous. Residence 
houses, shops, factories, and other houses already mean a loss of 
at least 400,000,000 yuan. As far as figures can be used, the total 
loss must be something like 1,560,047,871 yuan. Japanese troops 
covered 185 square kilometers, and in Shanghai 45 per cent of the 
population was affected by the military operations. Thirty per cent 
of the teachers lost their positions because of the war, and at 
least 56 per cent of students lost their connection with schools and 
universities. During February, at least 70 per cent of the workers 
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in the city were unemployed. At one time some 250,000 were 
unemployed in the cotton and yarn business alone. Some of the 
bigger Chinese factories in Shanghai reopened in March. A]! 
Japanese cotton mills with few exceptions were reopened on 
April 26. The production has been cut to 50 per cent, and only 
50 to 60 per cent of the workers in Japanese factories have gone 
back to work. At the beginning of May, 43 Chinese factories in 
Shanghai were completely restored to their normal force of pro- 
duction, employing about 88,700 workers. Two hundred sixty-one 
Chinese factories opened a part of their workshops. They emplo\ 
now 42,694 workers, whereas formerly they used 80,196 workers. 
Until now 92 Chinese factories, which used to employ a total of 
55,583 workers, are still not functioning. Shanghai used to have 
in modern types of industry a total of 212,535 people; now at least 
93,741 of them are out of work. Besides Shanghai, the near-by) 
districts of Paoshan, Kaiting, Taitsang, Quanshan, and Changshu 
have also suffered great losses due to war. Even the capital, 
Nanking, which witnessed only a few gunshots the beginning of 
February from the Japanese cruisers, has lost about 10,000,000 yuan 
in business. Nanking, Shanghai, Tientsin, and Hankow—all have 
had big drops in land prices. Perhaps with the single exception 
of foreign concessions in Shanghai, all cities in China have seen 
recently and still continue to see depressions in the real estate 
business. 


INCE January, more than 4,000 shops in Hankow have closed 

up. Thus nearly one-third of the business in that city has gone. 
Hankow used to have more than 140 money shops; now only 2() 
remain. Business depression is everywhere too apparent. In spite 
of this phenomenon, it seems that the Japanese imports to China 
are fast regaining ground. In southern China the boycott held good 
up to the end of March. With the beginning of April, Shanghai 
witnessed large shipments of Japanese goods through the fort of 
Woosung as military supplies, evading the customs. One of these 
shipments amounted to 2,000,000 yuan. Often the Japanese 
marines smuggled in Japanese textiles and small articles; some- 
times the American marines and Italian marines smuggled in 
through the same place packages of cigarettes, etc. The cheap 
prices advertised in Shanghai department stores speak well for 
such successful attempts in illicit traffic. Through Woosung the 
Japanese are smuggling in large quantities of silk and even 
cocoons. When the Chinese silk is now sold on the Shanghai 
market at some 460 taels a picul, the Japanese silk is sold for only 
380 taels. A few years ago, when the silk trade was at its height, 
one picul was priced at more than 1,000 taels. In the silk- 
producing districts near and around Shanghai, the cocoons used 
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to be 90 yuan per picul, even last year they were sold for 50 to 60 
per picul; now only 18 to 20 yuan! The peasants are therefore 
unable to pay their debts and incapable of securing means of 
producing rice and wheat. 

The shouts for Japanese boycotts have always been very empty 
of accomplishment. Ever since January of this year, Japanese 
imports into North China were rapidly restored to their former 
glory. Those Japanese goods for the markets in Honan, Shansi, 
Kiangsu, Hopei, Kansu and other northern provinces, which used 
to pass through Tientsin, Shanghai and Hankow, are now finding 
their way through Tsingtao. Tsingtao trade has surpassed the 
record before last September. Many orders for Japanese textile 
imports in Tsingtao have been placed four or five months ahead. 

Take the March customs report, for instance: it is clear that 
the Chinese export to Japan is decreasing, and on the contrary, 
Japanese imports to China are on the increase: 

March, 1932 March, 1931 Total Reduction 


Chinese exports............ 20,413,000 Mex. 27,220,000 Mex. 6,807,000 Mex. 
Japanese imports ........ 23,767,000 “ 25,844,000 “ 2,077,000 “ 


APAN is not the only nation taking an interest in Chinese trade. 

Recently the Washington Government ordered Mr. Johnson, 
the American Minister in China, to investigate the production of 
silver and gold and the present situation of currency in China. 
The League of Nations helped the Chinese national government 
to establish the “National Economic Council” last November. 
Nanking is very soon to invite European specialists or experts in 
waterworks, in road building, bridge building, etc. Nanking 
hopes to obtain foreign loans through such connections with the 
League. 

The finances of the National Government in Nanking are 
indeed in a very difficult state, to say the least. In spite of the fact 
that sugar revenue was increased after April 1, salt revenue 
recently more efficiently collected, postal charges raised, and the 
British and American indemnity funds turned over to the Finance 
Ministry for this year, and above all, since the domestic bond 
payments have been postponed and bond interest fixed and reduced 
to 6 per cent; in spite of all these facts, the military and adminis- 
trative expenses are still short. Much has been spent for munitions 
and arms purchases; comparatively little has gone to pay the sol- 
diers in the armies. Governmental officers and employees are 
being paid 30 or 50 per cent of their original salaries. National 
universities and other governmental institutions share the same 
fate. Many people have been recently dismissed from the govern- 
ment, thus adding considerable groups to the army of the 
unemployed. 
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When the National Government finds it inconvenient to issue 
bonds, for it has already issued within the last five years of its 
existence no less than 800,000,000 Mex. in domestic bonds, it sits 
idly by to witness the rising tide of provincial bond issuing. For 
Kiangsu 20,000,000 Mex. in bonds for a relief fund in the war- 
devastated districts are now being decided upon. In spite of the 
newly installed special transit tax which will bring in two million 
yuan monthly, in spite of an additional opium tax which may 
amount to 7,800,000 yuan, the Anhwei government still issued in 
February a new bond for half a million yuan. Chekiang has just 
increased the rate of business tax, which may bring four million 
yuan more than before; but still there was a kind of provincial 
treasury note issued for 10,000,000 yuan. Kwangtung issued on 
May |, 30,000,000 yuan of “National Defense Bonds.” Szechuan on 
April | issued 2,000,000 yuan worth of bonds for rehabilitating the 
Chungking currency. On March 8 the Hupeh Provincial Bank 
decided to issue 20,000,000 yuan in bank notes. Hupeh issued 
another bond for anti-red campaign purposes, amounting to 
3,000,000 yuan. Shantung has recently gained a surtax on salt 
yielding 2,000,000 yuan a year, another surtax on coal yielding 
450,000 annually. Yet Shantung is collecting about three million 
yuan now, to establish the so-called “Bank of People’s Liveli- 
hood.” In Shansi the provincial finances are much worse. The 
provincial government owes the Shansi local bankers no less than 
70,000,000 yuan. On April 16 Shansi issued provincial gold treas- 
ury notes for another two millions. The Suiyuan Provincial Bank 
and some large private banks in that province have many out- 
standing unredeemable paper issues. Like the invalidated paper 
notes in Manchuria, these Suiyuan notes have turned out to be an 
actual and acute burden on the shoulders of the peasants and 
small merchants. 

The Taiyuan-Shikiachuang Railway, built thirty years ago by 
French money and French engineering, will be returned to the 
Chinese national government sometime in July or August, for the 
debt is now all paid. Whether the Ministry of Railways in Nan- 
king will mortgage this railway for building another railway 
from Shikiachuang to Tsangchow in Hopei, or whether it may 
utilize the returned line for some other nonproductive purposes, 
remains to be seen. Railways in general are demoralized in traffic 
and office management; the ministry cannot control many rail- 
ways, particularly in the province of Kwangtung. The military 
officers out in the northern provinces are still disturbing the regu- 
lar traffic, when there is already a great shortage of cars. The 
irregularity of railway business has given and is giving serious 
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handicap to rural production. Within this half year under review, 
very little road building has been accomplished in the provinces. 


NoT only do poor communications hamper the regular course 
of business, but the money shop crisis created by the Shanghai 
Invasion has added very much to the difficulties of internal trade. 
In the months of February and March, the commerce between 
Shanghai and the interior was almost at a standstill. Even the 
banks in Nanking did not resume their full activities until April |. 
In the upper Yangtze cities, for instance in Ichang, big shops 
which used to have a monthly business of 30,000 to 50,000 yuan 
are now carrying on a much reduced trade of about 5,000 to 8,000 
monthly. The influence of the Shanghai Invasion reached quickly 
to all southern ports. In February and March big money shops in 
Canton closed up; the paper notes of the Canton Central Bank 
were badly depreciated. At one time notes of 100 yuan and higher 
denominations were declared unredeemable. Even now the Canton 
banks limit the paying of their fixed deposits to 20 per cent each 
month. 

Industrial decline is of course a chief factor in business depres- 
sion. Large egg factories in Nanking stopped working in April; 
many match factories closed up in Shanghai. Owing to the decline 
and downfall of silk, no less than 700,000 people in Kwangtung are 
unemployed. The effect of the silk decline is still greater in the 
Kiangsu-Chekiang regions. The National Government has 
recently granted a subsidy of 100 taels each picul for marketing 
the old silk in stock. The export revenue on raw silk has been 
removed. All these measures fail to help the business men, and 
much less the peasants. When the cocoon production is greatly 
reduced, in some places fisheries are greatly affected, due to the 
reduction in the use of fish fertilizer. The mulberry trees, which 
occupy 15 to 24 per cent of the cultivated fields in the districts 
near Shanghai, are now a big loss to the peasants, since mulberry 
fields are not easily turned into rice fields. 


"THE Chinese peasantry of sixteen provinces have not yet recov- 

ered from the flood damages of last year. In Kiangsu, Che- 
kiang, Anhwei, Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi, Shantung and Honan, 
some 54 per cent of agricultural lands and about 50 per cent of 
the farm population were affected by the big flood of 1931. Relief 
work has not been efficiently carried out. In many places, such 
as in Northern Anhwei and Eastern Honan, spring planting has 
been entirely neglected. In March and April nearly 5,000 hunger- 
stricken Honan peasants entered Shensi to find new farms to work. 
The Big Famine of 1928-30 in Shensi had reduced the population 
of that province by 27 per cent. The districts along the southern 
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line of Tsinpu Railway and also along the southern line of the 
Pinghan Railway have suffered droughts this spring. The average 
harvest of Central North China this summer will not be more 
than 60 per cent of the normal year. The harvest from Peiping 
to Paoting will be only 50 per cent of the normal; and that from 
Peiping to Suiyuan will be at most 30 per cent. 

The agricultural crisis and trade standstill have sent money 
and cash from all the interior districts to Shanghai, until Shanghai 
has now in deposit no less than 300,000,000 yuan. There are idle 
deposits in plenty in the banks, investments almost none. The 
silver dollar has never been so cheap in comparison with the tael 
standard. In 1912 the Mex. dollar once dropped to less than its 
normal standard, which is 0.72 to the tael. When the Japanese 
invaded Shanghai at the end of January, the ratio was raised to 
0.74 to the tael. In the middle of March it was still 0.71; but by 
the middle of April it dropped to 0.70, and on April 27 it de- 
creased to 0.69. While money is so cheap in Shanghai, yet its 
transmission to interior provinces involves high cost. The volume 
of goods actually moving between the interior provinces and 
Shanghai is so small that money cannot be easily moved by means 
of mere book transfers. Today, the cost of transmitting 1,000 taels 
from Shanghai to Nanchang, the capital of Kiangsi Province, is 
438 taels. This is 50 per cent higher than last year. Because of this 
high cost of money transmission, foreign imports to be sold in the 
interior provinces will have to increase their selling price by at 
least another 5 per cent. For the same reason, the Chinese mer- 
chandise going through Shanghai to the interior will have to 
increase its price. We might say that in China, at present, people 
do not produce much, but have to pay very dearly for what they 
may get. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 
LEAGUE MANCHURIA COMMISSION 


-OMETIME during the month of September the League of 
Nations’ Commission of Inquiry into Manchuria is expected 
to present its report. The Commission, organized in Geneva at the 
end of January, has been in the Orient since the middle of Febru- 
ary, first in Tokyo, then in Shanghai, Peiping and Manchuria. 
Completing its travel in Manchuria, a second visit was made to 
Tokyo in mid-July, following which the Commission returned to 
Peiping to draft the final report on its findings. 

There has naturally been, during these six months of its so- 
journ, much speculation concerning the Commission’s attitude, the 
facts and events that might be influencing its decisions, and its 
probable recommendations. Expressions in the Chinese press have 
on the whole seemed assured relative to the Commission’s ‘“dis- 
covery of obvious Japanese iniquity,” though there have been 
contrary opinions as to the League’s utter futility and faithlessness. 
The Japanese press during the entire period has been seething 
with rumors and purported interviews and reports crediting the 
Commission with a variety of opinions and intentions which were 
later repudiated. Chinese newspapers charged that the Japanese 
authorities had made it practically impossible for the Commission 
to reach Chinese sources of information or interview independent 
Chinese individuals in Manchuria, because of the close Japanese 
guard set up around them. The Japanese maintained that such a 
close guard was imperative in order to protect the members of the 
Commission from Chinese violence and from the large number 
of alleged assassination plots that the Japanese secret police were 
continually uncovering. 

In relation to this contention it is interesting to turn to the 
words of an impartial observer, the correspondent of the New 
York Times in Mukden, Hallett Abend, who has been under the 
ban of the Nanking government’s displeasure for alleged unfavor- 
able reporting a sufficient number of times to absolve him from 
any hint of Chinese bias. He said on the Commission’s arrival in 
Mukden: 


Despite feverish preparation for an attempt to impress the League 
of Nation’s investigators, the “independent”? Manchukuo government 
presents an unconvincing and sometimes an astonishing and amusing 
spectacle. The Changchun régime, headed by former Emperor Pu Yi 
(with 600 Japanese advisors) is obviously a mere makeshift, shining 
with a sticky, undried coating of Japanese lacquer. ... It is note- 
worthy that foreign contacts with the Chinese heads of Manchukuo 
are impossible when high Japanese advisors are not present. 
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In May a preliminary report was sent to Geneva by Lord 
Lytton, chairman of the Commission. Before its publication it 
was rumored to contain recommendations for the establishment of 
an international mandate over the disputed area of Manchuria, 
but such recommendations proved to be absent from the published 
report. The progress survey, in fact, avoided recommendations of 
any sort or any conclusions based upon the then incomplete in- 
vestigations of the Commission. Itinerary and schedule of inter- 
views were set forth and the new feature of the problem, intro- 
duced by the formation of a so-called “Manchukuo army” of 
Chinese soldiers with Japanese assistance, was pointed out. At that 
time it was estimated that 50,000 soldiers, including Japanese 
regulars, “Manchukuo army,” anti- Manchukuo forces and sup- 
posedly unattached bandits were operating in Manchuria, with a 
constant succession of armed conflicts or large-scale battles 
resulting. 

When the Commission arrived for the second time in Tokyo 
(mid-July) in order to consult with the Japanese government 
concerning Japanese policy toward Manchuria, the nation was 
somewhat inflamed over recent augmented warfare, the resistance 
which had been offered to its “pacification” campaign in Man- 
churia, and the so-called machinations of Chang Hsueh-liang in 
stirring up trouble in new sections. The question of Japanese 
“recognition” of the Manchukuo State had been agitated for some 
time and seemed imminent. Such contemplated action, it was re- 
ported, seemed to members of the Commission premature and 
likely to further complicate and alter the situation if taken before 
the League could receive their report. 

Japanese news services reported that in the official interviews 
between the Commission and the Japanese Cabinet, Foreign Min- 
ister Uchida “bluntly” told the League envoys that “if Japan 
wants to recognize the new Manchurian government, that is her 
privilege’”—and that her policy would remain unchanged despite 
League advice. War Minister Araki, according to Rengo, stated 
publicly that he had told the Commission that “regardless of the 
form of the Manchuria government, Japan will not recognize 
China’s sovereignty as extending over Manchuria.” Almost simul- 
taneously with this report a draft providing for the establishment 
of a new administrative organ in Manchuria, supplanting the 
governor-general of Kwantung Leased Territory and unifying the 
heretofore scattered military and civil control (Japanese) under 
a so-called quadruple rule, was completed in Tokyo. This draft 
was subsequently agreed on in a cabinet meeting of July 26 and 
will be discussed elsewhere in this issue. 
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Again, Nippon Dempo (Japanese) reports of July 13 and 14 
state that Lord Lytton expressed his Commission’s opposition to 
the establishment of the new Manchurian government, and that 
Minister Uchida explained that “for the maintenance of perma- 
nent peace and tranquillity in the Far East, Japan cannot deviate 
from her firmly established policy.” The Commission’s subsequent 
departure from Japan apparently left public opinion quite in doubt 
as to the degree of rapprochement achieved between its members 
and government officials. It would seem, however, that earlier 
Japanese optimism, as.it found expression in news accounts of the 
Commission’s understanding of or favorable attitude toward 
Japan’s position, has begun to change, to judge from the specula- 
tions which have been rife since the Commission’s retirement to 
Peiping to draft its report. 

As latest of such indications, an Associated Press dispatch dated 
Tokyo August 12 credited the official spokesman of the Foreign 
Office with saying that Japanese recognition of Manchukuo is near 
“because the government has learned that the report of the League 
of Nations Commission will contain findings and recommenda- 
tions which are utterly unacceptable to the Japanese,” and that 
therefore Japan must “show the world that she is determined to 
maintain her Manchurian stand.” On August 19a Nippon Dempo 
dispatch said that formal recognition would take place in mid- 
September according to government decision. 

Meanwhile the world is awaiting the report and all that mav 
come after it. 


NEW RULE FOR MANCHURIA 


[DEALING with the problem of scattered authority in the several 
areas of the Asiatic continent over which the Japanese military 
command and civil government have at various times assumed 
control, the Japanese Cabinet on July 26 gave consideration to a 
draft pian for unified Japanese rule over these areas, including 
the new independent Chinese government of Manchukuo. The 
plan is known as the “quadruple” administration, and, after its 
approval by the Cabinet, Premier Saito at once secured Imperial 
assent. General Nobuyoshi Muto of the Military Council was then 
recommended as “temporary resident minister plenipotentiary” of 
the new Japanese organ in Manchuria. The plan was expected to 
go into effect early in August, following certain army staff changes. 
The new arrangements affect the Kwantung Leased Territory, the 
South Manchuria Railway Zone (special jurisdiction) and the 
newly “pacified” areas of Manchuria proper. The main points of 
the new plan of unified control as sketchily outlined by Rengo 
radio dispatch of July 26 (date of adoption) are as follows: 
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1. In effect the commander-in-chief of the Kwantung garrison, 
the governor-general of Kwantung and the temporary resident 
minister plenipotentiary to Manchuria shall be the same person. 

2. No changes especially in the official organization of the 
government-general of Kwantung shall be made, the official or- 
ganization of the Kwantung government-general remaining as at 
present. 

3. The resident minister plenipotentiary shall be under control 
of the Japanese Foreign Minister, shall be in charge of diplomatic 
matters and shall have control over the Japanese Consular service 
in Manchuria. 

4. The resident minister plenipotentiary shall have assistants. 
A government official in service ordered by the resident minister 
plenipotentiary to serve as his assistant shall be eligible to become 
a non-member of the regular staff of the government service from 
which he was enlisted as assistant to the resident minister pleni- 
potentiary. Necessary details regarding the coérdination between 
the resident minister plenipotentiary and his assistants shall be 
regulated separately by Imperial ordinance. 

5. The special service department of the Kwantung garrison 
shall be maintained as heretofore. Members of the Kwantung gar- 
rison special service department shall be eligible to become 
assistants to the resident minister plenipotentiary. 

6. Matters regarding education, health and public works now 
vested in the South Manchuria Railway Company shall be main- 
tained for the time being as heretofore by the South Manchuria 
Railway Company administration. 


PROLETARIAN PARTIES IN JAPAN 

HE Manchurian Incident aroused a nationalistic sentiment 

among the masses of Japan. The imprudent tone of the news- 
papers has succeeded in exciting the public. Internationalism is 
not an idea fully appreciated among the Japanese. Nationalistic 
sentiment which fifty years ago was so strong when Japan reacted 
against the foreign powers still persists in the nation. Even the 
proletarian parties which had been advocating a program based 
upon internationalism have become supporters of the nationalists. 

The militarists, who have been leading in the formation of na- 
tional policies and who have been successful on the battlefield 
during the Manchurian trouble, have rapidly come into power. 
The old political parties which have been criticized by the public 
for their inability and corruption, again failed to act immediately 
at the time of the Manchurian Incident and were dragged after 
the militarists. 

There are many among the militarists who believe that their 
mission is to establish a new Japan by abolishing the political 
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parties and the plutocrats. The extreme Right, who ascribe the 
economic depression and the communist movement to the corrup- 
tion of party politicians and the economic despotism of million- 
aires, agitated the militarists to a further extreme. Many fascist 
organizations with militarists as the nucleus have been formed 
since last autumn. Farmers, who form more than one-half of the 
working class in Japan and who have most severely suffered from 
the depression, have become very skeptical about parliamentarism 
and the trade union movement. They are wavering toward Fasc- 
ism, which promises the solution of agricultural problems by the 
adoption of a new policy toward Manchuria. 

These changes are reflected also in the labor movement. Those 
who have thought progress on the old road of social democracy 
to be too slow for achievement of their aim have found this 
moment opportune to join the fascist movement. One fascist party 
was formed among the proletarians this year in January though 
it is not supported officially by the trade unions. One section of 
the Shakai Minshu To (Social Democrat Party) has given its 
support to Fascism and tried to get control of the entire party. 
But they failed, due to strong opposition from the leaders of the 
trade unions. At the meeting of the central executive committee 
of the party on the 15th of April, they were obliged to secede 
from the party, and formed the Nihon Kokka Shakai TO (Japan 
State Socialist Party) whose program is to establish a new Japan 
without exploitation, under the personal government of the 
Emperor. This split reduced the Shakai Minshu To by one-third. 
The remaining body formed a party program on the principle of 
“three antis’—anticapitalism, anticommunism and _ antifascism. 
These “three antis” show that the party is caught between two 
strong oppositions within its own ranks. Fascism is now very 
popular among the masses and communism has a strong hold 
among the intellectual workers, though it is hardly apparent. This 
has placed the social democrats in a very awkward position. A 
continuance of this situation would threaten the solidarity of the 
trade unions. To meet such a situation the leaders of the trade 
unions considered it wise to unify the proletarian parties which 
still support social democracy. Mainly for this reason two big 
parties, the Social Democrat Party (Shakai Minshu To) and the 
Farmer-Labor Party (R6-No6 Taishu TO) were officially united 
on the 24th of July. This new party is called the Shakai Taishu 
To (Social Masses Party) and holds a membership of about 
thirty thousand. This is the biggest proletarian party in Japan. 
This merger does not mark progress in the labor movement. It is 
only a sort of passive resistance to Fascism.—S. U. 
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CHINA’S INTELLECTUAL LEADERS AT NANKING 


CONFERENCE of intellectual leaders and experts in inter- 

national law and relations commenced its sittings in Nanking 
on July 11. The conference was sponsored jointly by Wang Ching. 
wei, then president of the Executive Yuan, and Dr. Tsai Yuan-pei, 
president of the National Research Council. The following is the 
list of delegates in attendance at the conference: 

From Peiping: Dr. Hu Shih, Tao Meng-ho, Dr. V. K. Ting, 
Dr. Chiang Mon-lin, Chien Jui-sheng, Li Ssu-kwang, Tao Hsi- 
sheng, Tang Po-huang, Fu Meng-chen, Hsu Shu-hsi, Chou Ping- 
lin, Dr. Yen Shu-tang, Li Shu-hua, Dr. Chiang Ting-fu, Chang 
Hsi-jo, Dr. Weng Wen-hao, Wu Chih-chun and Jen Hung-chien. 

From Tsinan: Dr. Chu Ching-nung; Tsingtao: Yang Chen- 
sheng; Tientsin: Wu Ting-chang, Dr. Chang Po-ling; Wu-Han: 
Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, Messrs. Chou Keng-sheng, Pi Tsung-shih, 
Wang Sing-kung, Chen Yuan, and Yang Tuan-liu. 

From Canton: Messrs. Teng Hsiao-ssu and Hsueh Dsu-kuang; 
Shanghai: Messrs. Hsu Sing-loh, Ting Hsieh-lin, and Chang Siao- 
mei; Nanking: Drs. Ma Yin-chu, Lo Chia-lun, Wu Sung-kao, 
Messrs. Tung Kuan-hsien, Mei Ssu-ping, Kao I-han, Li Sheng- 
wu, Liu Pei-lin, Hsieh Kuan-sheng and Chen Pu-lei. 

At the first meeting an important discussion took place on 
the following diplomatic problems, namely (1) recovery of oc- 
cupied territories in Manchuria, (2) negotiations with Japan, 
(3) support of the Chinese volunteers in Manchuria, (4) the Man- 
churian crisis and the League of Nations, (5) the proposed Japa- 
nese recognition of the puppet state of Manchukuo and (6) pro- 
posed resumption of Sino-Soviet relations. 

Dr. Lo Wen-kan, Minister of Foreign Affairs, made a detailed 
report on the diplomatic situation since the Manchurian crisis of 
September 17 last year. Views were freely expressed by those 
present, many of whom have made a special study of the Man- 


churian question. 
—From the China Weekly Review, Shanghai, July 16, 1932. 


A PREVALENT CHINESE VIEW 
The Sino-Japanese Negotiations, Shanghai, March 19 to May 5, 1932 


RMED resistance was originally disapproved of by the Nan- 
king Government before the Japanese invasion in Manchuria 

as well as in Shanghai. The Chinese troops stationed in Shanghai, 
however, disobeyed orders and fought the Japanese marines and 
later the Japanese army of invasion. The popular opinion was 
then so strong against the governmental policy that Nanking had 
to find other means to bring about an immediate peace. Due to the 
lack of reénforcements, the fighting Chinese army had to retreat; 
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due to the retreat, the League of Nations tried once more to save 
its face by appointing a Committee of 19 at Geneva on March 4th 
to bring about peace in Shanghai. 

Japan defied the authority of the League’s Committee, and 
definitely refused to fix a date for troop withdrawal. To save the 
day the British, American, French, and Italian ministers in China 
had to confer in Shanghai and to bring about a Sino-Japanese 
armistice conference, which began on March 19th. Mr. Quo Tai- 
chi, the chief Chinese delegate, insisted upon a definite date of 
Japanese withdrawal to be fixed by a joint international commit- 
tee; even then the Japanese delegates refused to listen. 

Fully one month passed by without any realization of peace 
settlement. The Japanese army was threatening Soochow and 
Nanking. The Chinese authorities in Nanking were in great fear 
of being attacked by the advancing Japanese troops and the Japa- 
nese cruisers immediately below the city wall of the Chinese Cap- 
ital. At this opportune moment Sir Miles Lampson, the British 
Minister, went to Nanking and strongly advised the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to surrender. He was the guest of Dr. Lo Wen-kan, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, at dinner at the Diplomatic Hotel on the 
evening of April 24. The Chinese press reported that ‘‘an informal 
discussion concerning the Sino-Japanese issue at Shanghai took 
place.” The next morning Sir Miles called on Mr. Wang Ching- 
wei, President of the Executive Yuan, when further discussions 
on the subject were held. On April 26 Sir Miles returned to 
Shanghai in Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s air yacht. 

It soon became evident that Quo Tai-chi could not hold out 
longer. Each day Chiang Kai-shek and Wang Ching-wei were 
wiring to him, urging him to sign, to give in on important points. 
They wanted to abandon the time-limit demand, and not to ask 
for the restriction of Japanese troops to smaller areas. Had Quo 
not given in, Hsu Moh, Administrative Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, would have been sent to Shanghai to sign in his place. 

Japan wanted to accelerate the conclusion of this agreement, 
because she needed more troops to enter North Manchuria to fight 
the Chinese volunteer corps there. Thus on April 30 the Ministers 
of the Army, the Navy, and of Foreign Affairs in Tokyo decided to 
treat the armistice agreement at Shanghai and the Hongkew Park 
bombing outrage as two entirely separate and unrelated matters. 

On May 5, under the protection of British bayonets in the 
grounds of the British Consulate-General in Shanghai, represen- 
tatives of the Nanking Government, of Japan, and the four 
“friendly powers,” Britain, France, the U.S. A. and Italy, affixed 
signatures to the Sino-Japanese Shanghai Peace Agreement. The 
signing of this pact signalized complete victory for Japan, and 
abject, crawling surrender on the part of the Nanking régime. 
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The treaty, which is military as well as political in nature, 
stipulates the demarcation of four specified areas to be retained by 
Japanese forces: (1) in and around Woosung, (2) in and around 
Kiangwan, (3) the Yangtzepoo district, and (4) a section of 
Chapei adjoining Hongkew. Chinese troops are restricted to the 
far side of a line exceeding twenty kilometers from Shanghai. The 
Japanese agreed to withdraw into the specified areas within a week 
of the signing. No date whatever is set for the complete with- 
drawal from Shanghai and vicinity. 

The four Japanese areas form a neat boundary to what is vir- 
tually a new Japanese concession under what is apparently to be 
permanent Japanese military and naval occupation. A joint com- 
mission is created, composed of one civilian and one military rep- 
resentative of the Nanking Government, Japan, France, Britain, 
Italy, and the United States, which is to “supervise” the Japanese 
withdrawal into the four areas and adjudicate any difficulties 
which may arise in the matter of Chinese troop positions. 

Chinese troops are not to reoccupy the evacuated areas adjoin- 
ing Shanghai. These areas are to be policed by a special constabu- 
lary, which has already arrived from Peiping and Tientsin. 
Experts and advisers, officers and instructors, will be engaged for 
this special police. There was a definite “understanding,” which 
may not have been committed to writing, made not directly with 
the Japanese but through the Mixed Commission. According to 
such an “understanding,” these so-called experts, et al., will be for- 
eigners, including the Japanese. By this “understanding” (secret 
agreement) the Chinese delegates have consented to a demilitar- 
ized zone of 12% miles around Shanghai, with no defense force 
other than the special police; and have also agreed not to bring 
troops into Nantao or Pootung areas, except by first informing the 
Commission, which will have to agree to the number and location 
and time of the Chinese troop movements in these areas. The 
Shanghai area is, in fact, demilitarized. There can be no further 
military activity against the Japanese on the Yangtze Delta with- 
out another “treaty violation.” Another slice of China’s badly 
battered “sovereignty” has been surrendered by the Nanking 
Government, under the protection of Britain —C. H. S. 


PROTESTS ON CHINESE RADIO CONTRACTS 


PROTESTING against the secret conclusion of a series of con- 

tracts with the American Mackay Co. (I. T. and T.), the man- 
agement and staff of the International Radio Station has submitted 
a petition to General Huang Shao-hsiung, acting Minister of Com- 
munications, urging the immediate cancellation of the agreements. 
The petition states that according to reports emanating from both 
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Chinese and foreign sources, the Ministry of Communications last 
month concluded three contracts with the American company, 
relating respectively to the exchange of radiograms between China 
and America, and Sino-American wireless telephone exchange 
and the purchase of five sets of wireless telephone apparatus. Both 
the motive for the conclusion of these and the conditions attached 
thereto, the petition points out, will greatly affect the growth of 
China’s international correspondence enterprises. Because of the 
complicated nature of the negotiations the authorities are stated 
to have kept them secret and even the Telegraph Administration 
Department of the Ministry denied all knowledge of them. After 
expressing great surprise at the secret activities of the authorities 
responsible for the matter, the petition points out in detail the 
evils that would result from the conclusion of such contracts with 
the American company. In particular, the petition emphasizes 
that the conclusion of these agreements would destroy the integrity 
and autonomy of China’s international communications and ruin 
the business of the International Radio Station. Another point 
brought out by the petition is that as a condition to the conclusion 
of the contract, the American company promised to present to 
the Chinese Government a set of international wireless telephone 
apparatus, worth G$500,000, but now after signing these agree. 
ments, the company has revoked its word and is demanding pay- 


ment for same. If this report is true, it would greatly damage the 
good name of the Ministry, the petition states. In conclusion, the 
petition urges Minister Huang to take immediate steps to make 
investigations as to the facts of the affair and that if the contracts 
have been signed, but not yet approved by the Executive Yuan, 


they should be forthwith cancelled. 
—From the China Weekly Review, Shanghai, July 23, 1932. 


ARMS CONFERENCE RECESS 
HALF a year has gone by since the widely heralded World Con- 


ference on Disarmament convened in Geneva, after a series of 
preparatory conferences extending over a period of years, and at 
a moment when world affairs—military, political and economic— 
were blacker than at any previous moment since the conclusion of 
the European war of 1914-1918. These six months have been 
marked by a continual struggle against pessimism and _ all-but- 
overwhelming external odds, on the part of the delegates gathered 
there; by constant expressions of futility and frequent predictions 
of disaster on the part of a large section of the waiting public, 
expert and non-expert; and by the grateful recognition by a few 
that any slight steps forward toward the ultimate ideal, taken at 
so difficult and challenging a time as the present, were to be 
applauded. 
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Shortly before the recess adjournment, taken on July 23 for 
a period of six months, a lengthy memorandum was adopted, set- 
ting forth the points on which agreement had been achieved dur- 
ing the past months and detailing the following principles which 
are definitely to be included in the ultimate treaty. 


1. The abolition of all bombardment from the air and the effective limita- 
tion of military aircraft. 

. The internationalization of civil aircraft, except in certain regions. 

. The limitation of land artillery and tanks. 

. The prohibition of chemical, bacteriological and incendiary warfare. 

. The establishment of a Permanent Armaments Commission to super- 
vise the execution of the arms convention. 


Wn - GW Do 


Conference committees will continue their work during the 
adjourned period, giving special attention to the following dis- 
puted points: 

1. The “strict limitation and real reduction of effectives,” taking into 

consideration the Hoover proposal to reduce “defense’’ components 
one-third. 


2. The limitation and reduction of military expenditure. 
3. The control of private trade in and manufacture of arms. 


Meanwhile the armament building truce is to remain in force, 
pending the final decisions which it is hoped will be reached 
shortly after reconvening of the conference on January 29, 1933. 


U. S. CONGRESS ADJOURNS 


AS elsewhere in the world, the chief problems with which the 
National Congress of the United States has been engrossed 
during its 1932 sessions have been those connected with raising 
revenue, balancing budgets, inaugurating public works as means 
to employment, and providing relief for destitute farmers and for 
the steadily growing army of the unemployed. Its attention was 
also necessarily distracted from these pressing problems to the 
Disarmament Conference in Geneva, the Reparations Conference 
at Lausanne and the diplomatic difficulties in the Far East. Public 
opinion, both outside and as reflected in Congress, has been vio- 
lently divided on practically every issue that has come up—partic- 
ularly on those connected with the plans and appropriations for 
relief. Congress eventually passed in early July a relief measure 
appropriating over two billion dollars from the national treasury. 
This the President promptly vetoed, on the ground that it “violates 
every sound principle of public finance and government.” A sub- 
stitute bill was then passed eliminating the provisions for loans to 
individuals, to which the President had so strenuously objected. 
Meanwhile public distress had been becoming more and more 
apparent throughout the nation, with food rioting increasingly 
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prevalent in congested areas. The president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in a statement before Senate leaders on behalf of 
the relief bill declared that hunger and despair were spreading 
and that at least eleven million workers were idle and desperately 
seeking any kind of employment. 

A special and dramatic angle to the problem developed when 
thousands of ex-soldiers, ranging all the way from veterans who 
had seen actual service in France to the later victims of the draft 
who had spent only a few weeks in training camps in America, 
collected and encamped themselves on the outskirts of the national 
capital in an effort to coerce Congress into granting an immediate 
cash bonus to World War veterans. A bill to appropriate two bil- 
lion four hundred million dollars for this purpose was rejected by 
Congress on the ground that at a time when distress was universal 
legislation for the benefit of a special class was not justifiable, 
especially in view of the fact that financial provisions for World 
War veterans had been extremely generous in past years and that 
the government’s duty now lay with all classes of unemployed. A 
very dangerous situation might easily have developed, but was 
averted by the dispersal of the crowded and insanitary camps of 
the so-called “Bonus Army.” 

Congress adjourned in late July to scatter its individual atten- 
tion upon the bloodless battles of the coming Presidential election 
campaigns. 

DuAL LANGUAGE STUDY 

HE “dual language problem” is the theme of a newly formed 

section of the World Federation of Education Associations, 
and two meetings at Honolulu, presided over by Professor Lester 
M. Wilson of Columbia, dealt with the topic. Interesting dis- 
cussions were preceded by addresses from Kilmer O. Moe on 
“How the Language Barriers Are Being Broken Down,” and 
Felix M. Keesing, director of the I. P. R. project on dependencies, 
on “Language Change and Native Education in Samoa.” Arising 
out of the desire for greater information on the actual processes 
of language change, and of the social and educational significance 
of language dualism, a series of studies are being launched on 
the situation in Hawaii and other Pacific areas under sponsorship 
of a local Hawaii committee. The I. P.R. has been asked to co- 
Operate by sharing its experience and problems, and at the request 
of the central office Mr. Keesing is acting as a member of the 
committee in its organizational stage. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS INSTITUTE 


HE Columbia Basin Session of the Pacific Coast Institute of 
International Relations took place at Portland, Oregon, from 
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July 11 to 15 last. Round table discussion subjects included China 
and Japan (Chairman: Pres. Norman F. Coleman of Reed Col- 
lege) ; International Finance, War Debts and Reparations; In- 
ternational Problems of the Business Depression; Food and 
Population Problems; Education and International Affairs; Inter- 
national Organization and World Politics (Chairman: Dr. L. A. 
Mander, University of Washington) ; Mineral Resources in Rela- 
tion to International Affairs; Bankers’ Round Table (Chairman: 
Hon. Fred I. Kent, Bankers’ Trust Company, New York) ; The 
Religious Mind and World Problems; Russia in World Affairs. 

Some of the lecture titles were: “What Are the Essential 
Directions of Future International Organization?”—Dr. L. A. 
Mander; “Current American Commitments and Policies in the 
Far East”—Dr. Harold J. Noble, University of Oregon; “Man- 
churia: The Japanese Point of View’—Prof. H. B. Benninghoff, 
Waseda University, Tokyo; “The Economic Boycott and Tariffs 
in the Problem of the Pacific’—-Dr. John R. Mez, University of 
Oregon; “The Play of Forces in the Far East’”—Dr. Chester H. 
Rowell; ‘““The Far East”—Hon. Hiroshi Akino, Consul of Japan, 
Portland; “China in World Affairs’—Dr. T. Z. Koo. 


WILLIAMSTOWN ToPIcs 


FOLLOWING the general preliminary outline given in last 

month’s journal, it may be interesting to note in detail the titles 
of lectures and discussion topics as they actually developed during 
the four weeks of the twelfth Insitute of Politics held at Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, from July 28 to August 25 this year. Several 
Institute of Pacific Relations members and associates were among 
the lecturers: Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee of London, Dr. Stephen P. 
Duggan of the Institute of International Education, New York, 
and Dr. Inazo Nitobé of Tokyo. Mr. Toynbee’s subjects were: 
“The Disintegration of the Modern World Order” (discussion 
subject) and “A British View of the World Economic Order” 
(lecture topic). Dr. Duggan led the discussion sessions on “Con- 
trasts in Latin American Civilization.” Dr. Nitobé spoke on 
“Japan and the Asiatic Continent,” and participated in the discus- 
sion on “Sino-Japanese Relations in Eastern Asia” under the 
chairmanship of Henry Kittredge Norton. Other topics of general 
but not specific interest to the Pacific were ‘““American Economic 
Foreign Policy,” led by W. W. Cumberland of New York and 
Prof. John H. Williams of Harvard; “Limitation of Armaments,” 
led by Raymond Leslie Buell of the (American) Foreign Policy 
Association; and the “Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa,” 
by Dr. P. E. Corbett of McGill University. 
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Reflections 


EpIToRIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the Pacific 
upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in any instance, 
as indicative of the editorial attitude of Pactric AFFAIRS. 


INqguireRS Ask Too Mucu 
From the Tokyo Jiji, translated in the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, May 26, 1932 


The League of Nations Commission of Inquiry, touring Manchuria to obtain 
correct data on the cause of the original Sino-Japanese conflict, is now in Harbin. 
The original plan called for a brief sojourn in that city. It was natural that when 
the investigators showed no sign of leaving Harbin at a time when it was supposed 
they had stayed long enough for the performance. of their work the Japanese should 
have begun to suspect that something was in the air. The uncertainty felt by the 
Japanese was enhanced by reports telling of activities by Dr. Wellington Koo, the 
Chinese assessor to the League commission, prejudicial to the peace and order of 
the Manchurian territory. The latest information from Manchuria seems to sub- 
stantiate our misgivings about the doings of the members of the commission. A 
message to hand says that the commission has applied to the Manchukuo authorities 
for an interview with General Ma Chan-shan. 

Now General Ma is an enemy of the Manchukuo government. He is the 
last person to be confided in. When Manchukuo was founded he took office as 
War Minister. Subsequently he transferred his allegiance to General Chang 
Hsueh-liang, former war lord of Mukden. At the moment he is operating against 
the new régime in north Manchuria. 

The question that arises here is what useful purpose will be served by the 
League commission interviewing a man who is hostile toward a country whose 
conditions it is their task to investigate. When the commission was going to enter 
Manchuria, its chairman, Lord Lytton, declared that the Chinese members of the 
commission would not be allowed to engage in any activities of a political character 
while on Manchurian soil. There can be no question about the motive which in- 
spired Lord Lytton to make the declaration. Is the demand of the commission 
for an interview with General Ma Chan-shan compatible with the spirit which 
underlies the pronouncement of its chairman regarding the Chinese members? We 
are afraid that by demanding an interview with General Ma the commission will 
give moral support to the General in his rebellion against the Manchukuo 
government. 

There is another cause for our opposition to the action of the commission in 
insisting on seeing General Ma. In the preliminary report sent to the League 
of Nations by the commission, cognizance was taken of the new situation brought 
about by the founding of the Manchukuo government. It is true that there is no 
Manchurian recognition by the League. But the fact should not be forgotten that 
the commission is dealing with Manchukuo in a manner which suggests that the 
commission accepts the new order. Nothing better illustrates the position of the 
commission toward Manchukuo than the fact that the members are counting on 
the Manchukuo authority to preserve their safety. One would have thought that 
it would be the last thing for the commission to seek an interview with the leader 
of forces which are causing trouble for a government under whose protection 
they are enabled to proceed to the completion of their work. 

According to reports, the commission is negotiating with the Japanese au- 
thorities in regard to their proposal for an interview with General Ma. We should 
not be surprised if the Japanese authorities turned down any request for assistance 
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in the arrangement of an interview between the commission and General Ma. 
The Japanese authorities have rendered every assistance to the commission. The, 
are now assuming the onus of preserving peace and order in Manchukuo. Thus 
they are in the position of making their advice heard with every respect by the 
Manchukuo government. Unfortunately the commission’s request for an interview 
with General Ma has nothing to recommend itself. 

The mission on which the League commission came to the Far East was to 
collect data on the real cause of the Manchurian conflict and to discover a formula 
for the solution of the affair. Put in another way, the commission is called upon 
to devise measures which would strengthen the peace and order of Manchuria. 
Thus the commission is under the necessity of avoiding anything that might inter- 
fere with the work of restoring peace in Manchuria. If the commission persists 
in its demand for an interview with General Ma, we are afraid that the Man- 
chukuo authorities will be constrained to ask for the withdrawal of the members 
from Manchuria. Should things come to such a pass, the commission would not 
be able to fulfill the mission on which it was sent. Moreover, the motive which 
caused the League to dispatch the commission would be called in question. It is 
our firm conviction that the commission will realize the unreasonableness of the 
demand and withdraw it before it is too late. Mr. Hsieh Chieh-shih, in charge 
of foreign relations of Manchukuo, is reported to have declared himself as opposed 
to the proposal of the commission for an interview with General Ma. This holds 
out hope that the commission will not insist on the demand. 


JAPAN’s CLAIMS IN MANCHURIA 
From che Osaka Mainichi, July 9, 1932 


The League of Nations’ Enquiry Commission has come to Japan for a second 
time, presumably to enter into conversation with the Tokyo Government regard- 
ing its final report now in course of preparation. 

The Commission has acquainted itself with the facts involved in the situation, 
through its extensive journey in Manchuria and China. It has, no doubt, ascer- 
tained the Chinese attitude relative to the solution of the trouble. It will present 
these views and find out Japan’s reaction to them. 

If it is possible, we presume, the Commission will embody in the final report 
a number of plans for the harmonious settlement of the difficulties—plans to which 
neither the Chinese nor Japanese Government has particular objections and hence 
are likely to be accepted by them when the matter is taken up in Geneva this fall. 

We are not in a position to predict what will be the Government’s replies 
to the Commission’s questions; but we do know the attitude of the Japanese peo- 
ple as a whole toward the Manchurian issue. Let us teli the Commission for its 
reference what this attitude is. 

The first and the greatest concern of the Japanese nation is the question of 
its own safety and welfare. It is legitimate for every people to wish for the security 
and prosperity of their own country. In many ways, Manchuria is key to Japan’s 
national destiny. 

The territory constitutes a strategic front for Japan’s military defence. The 
memory of Russia’s descent from the North, the danger Japan felt from her aggres- 
sive plot therein, and the terrible war we had with the mightiest Power in the West, 
is too fresh in our minds to ignore the vital relation Manchuria has with Japan’s 
national defence. 

Not only is Manchuria the strategical center for military defence but it 1s 
Japan’s moral frontier against the dangerous system of ideas that prevails in 
Northeastern Europe. Somehow Providence placed Japan in a position to combat 
the spread of this intellectual plague eastward into the American continent via 
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Japan has intimate relations with Manchuria, relations whose normal con- 

tinuation is a factor of primary importance to Japan’s welfare. She purchases 
from the territory large quantities of raw materials which are indispensable for 
her industry. In return, she sells to it no small amount of her manufactures. In 
addition, Japan maintains costly enterprises in the territory involving billions of 
yens’ capital. 
' There are, moreover, domiciled in the territory 700,000 Chosenese and 250,000 
Japanese. These are engaged either in trade, industry, or commerce. It is Japan’s 
right and duty to protect these subjects against all sorts of danger and enable them 
to keep up their trade in peace and prosperity. 

All these considerations compel Japan to look at Manchuria entirely differently 
than other nations do—namely, as holding key to Japan’s national destiny. She 
cannot, therefore, entrust it to the Chinese; who have never proven their ability 
to govern the territory correctly and give to it peace and order. Under the faction 
of General Chang, it must be remembered, Japan’s rights and interests were de- 
liberately violated. 

Next to her own national interests, Japan feels special concern in the affairs 
of Manchuria from the consideration of peace in the Far East. We are firmly con- 
vinced that so long as the territory is allowed to be freely exploited by succeeding 
conquerors there will be no peace in the Orient. 

From the point of view of her national interests as well as of the peace of the 
Orient, it is most desirable that Manchuria separate from China and develop as 
an independent State. This, in short, is the method of solution Japanese are con- 
vinced is the only one that is workable. 


ComMISSION BLIND To TRUTH 
From the Hochi, translated in the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, July 14, 1932 


After an absence of five months the League Commission of Inquiry is back 
in Tokyo. The commissioners have talked with leaders of the Nanking and 
Peiping administrations and have investigated in Manchuria. We pay our respects 
to them, for they have worked hard at their task, despite their advanced ages. . . . 

Frankly, the Commission seems to be paying too much attention to the 
atmosphere surrounding it, and thus fails to get at the truth of things. There is 
only one short cut to solution of the Manchurian incident. The Commission, 
however, has failed to hit upon it and is trying to reach a solution in other ways. 
At its recent plenary session the League Assembly adopted a resolution permitting 
postponement of the date for submission of the Commission’s report. The Chinese 
delegate is reported to have taken exception to the decision. It looks bad for the 
Commission that it has not approached the nucleus of the situation. 

The existence of Manchukuo is a stern reality and beyond dispute. From a 
legal viewpoint its founding may conflict incidentally with some internaticaal 
treaties, but, now that the 30,000,000 people of Manchuria have founded their 
own state, such treaties are no longer valid. There is nothing for the Powers to do 
but await developments in Manchukuo. Many things are left to be desired in 
connection with peace and order, administration and popular unification in Man- 
churia, it is true, but these are unavoidable phenomena attendant on the creation 
of any new state. Were one to judge from these conditions that Manchukuo is 
not qualified for independence, he would be ignoring the historical background. 
Manchukuo need not concern itself with the illusions the other Powers may have 
about its substance and future. It will retain its independence and will try to 
consolidate itself internally, thus making sure of its international status. Unless 
the Powers overlook the present conditions, solution will be difficult and the 
atmosphere of uncertainty will simply be intensified. This is what we have in mind 
when we say that the Commission is failing to get at the truth of the situation. 
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The Commission will exchange views with the authorities. The policy of 
the nation, however, will not change. Unless the Commission pursues the same 
policy, at least in principle, no other proposals need be taken up. The Nanking 
Government is reported to have a plan to place Manchuria under the joint contro! 
of the Powers or to make it an autonomous state within the Chinese framework. 
The Commissioners may have plans of their own. Unless these plans are based on 
recognition of the independence of Manchukuo, none will be acceptable to this 
Government. If the Commission heeds this policy and gets at the truth of the 
matter, a great contribution will be made to both Manchukuo and the peace of 
the Far East. 


COMPROMISE UNCALLED For 
From the Osaka Mainichi, July 16, 1932 


The League of Nations’ Enquiry Commission will leave Japan in a few days 
for China, where it will complete its final report to be submitted to the League 
with the least delay possible. 

As usual, the activities of the Commission in Tokyo have been withheld from 
the public. We do not know, accordingly, what progress has been made in its dis- 
cussion of the Chinese question with the Tokyo Government. 

We were told that the Chinese authorities had expressed to the Commission 
the conditions on which they would negotiate with Japan about the settlement of 
the Manchurian question. It was presumed, therefore, that the Commission would 
approach the Tokyo Government with a view to learning its reaction to the Chinese 
tentative proposals. 

Judging from the fact that the Commission is leaving Japan so soon and 
judging also from the utterances of Count Uchida, Foreign Minister, it appears 
that the Commission has been disappointed in obtaining a favourable response from 
Japan. 

Naturally, the Commission wanted, if possible, to obtain mutual concessions 
from China and Japan and draw up a plan of solution to which the parties in 
dispute would subscribe in principle. In point of fact, however, there is a wide 
discrepancy between the claims of the Chinese and the Japanese—a discrepancy 
which it does not seem possible for the Commission to adjust. 

We are in no position to know the character of the so-called Chinese con- 
cessions. It was frequently reported in the press that the Chinese expressed the 
wish to adopt a system of joint management of Manchuria, whatever that may 
mean to them. The Chinese may have imagined that Japan has political ambition 
in Manchuria and therefore would hail such a proposition. 

We are not informed as to the replies of the Government to the so-called 
Chinese concessions. From the policy the Government has consistently followed, 
we can surmise what answer it made. Japan does not want any concession from 
or compromise with the Chinese. She has done what she needed to do in order 
to protect her vital national interests. She is unchanged in her earlier contention 
that she has no ambition to encroach upon the territory and sovereignty of another 
nation, 

On the overthrow of General Chang’s faction in Manchuria, there arose 
incidentally an independent movement among the 30,000,000 native population. 
The movement steadily gained ground and succeeded in setting up a government 
capable of affording peace and order to the afflicted people. 

Japan had no reason to suppress the movement for racial self-determination 
any more than she had any reason to encourage it. She is not interested in the form 
of the government founded in another’s territory or in the source of its authority. 
All she is concerned about is that her national rights and interests are respected 
and safeguarded. 
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Experience in the past has taught Japan the futility of hoping for a square 
deal in Manchuria under the Chinese military factions. Rather than seeking to 
arrive at a precarious understanding with them, she greatly prefers to wait and 
see what progress the new State of Manchuria will make. 

Manchukuo has already enunciated throughout the world the policies of the 
open door and equality of opportunity, which she hopes to uphold as national prin- 
ciples. This is a good start which encourages one to hope for the creation of a 
really capable and responsible state in a hitherto disorderly territory of China. 
Japan can but rejoice if this comes to pass. 

So Japan’s attitude regarding the Manchurian question is clear and simple. 
She no longer has patience to discuss with Chinese war lords the terms of agree- 
ment in the territory in which a wholly new state of affairs has come to prevail. 
She can only hope for the healthy growth of the new State which fortunately 
shows good will and esteem toward Japan. 

This, of course, does not mean that Japan hesitates to enter relations with 
China when that country is ready to see Japan’s point of view. 

Such being Japan’s attitude, it does not seem likely that the League’s Com- 
mission is capable of bringing the two countries into accord on the Manchurian issue. 
In any event, we are not so insensible as to overlook the kindly efforts of the 
Commission for the benefit of all concerned. 


A Test FoR JAPANESE STATESMANSHIP 
From the China Critic, Shanghai, July 14, 1932 


According to unofficial but fairly reliable information emanating from 
Nanking, the National Government is likely to enter into direct negotiations with 
Japan over the Manchurian issue. Other nations interested in Far Eastern 
affairs will be invited to participate in these negotiations; while the five prin- 
ciples outlined by Japan before the special assembly of the League of Nations last 
October would probably form the basis of discussion. The five principles, which 
the Japanese delegate to Geneva said must be the basis of any negotiations for 
settlement of the Manchuria issue, but which, we believe, should be subject to 
modifications, are: 


1. Japan and China mutually pledge themselves to non-aggression and 
guarantee each other’s territorial integrity. 

2. All forms of anti-Japanism in China, including the boycott, should be 
called off permanently. 

3. Assurances be given for the safety of Japanese lives and property in 
China. 

4. Payment for railways built in Manchuria with Japanese money and 

recognition of existing agreements for railway construction in 

Manchuria. 

Recognition of existing treaty rights including question of Japanese 

land leases in Manchuria. 


an 


Since the beginning of the Manchurian trouble the National Government 
has consistently refused to conduct any negotiations with the Japanese on the 
ground that negotiation with Japan while the latter’s army is in occupation of our 
territory is tantamount to submission. That it has now modified its former stand 
is perhaps due to some suggestion from the League of Nations or to a realization 
of the futility of relying on the assistance of the League or any foreign power— 
a realization that is in no small degree augmented by the coming of the League 
Commission of Inquiry. The presence of the latter has made us realize more than 
ever the utter helplessness of the League in adjusting the Manchurian problem 
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by any form of coercion. Under ordinary circumstances, it is not inconceivable 
that a Power like England, whose investments and commercial interests in China 
are immense and whose prestige in the Far East would suffer terribly it Japan 
is allowed to run amuck in this part of the world, would throw all her weight on 
the side of China. But postwar England is too much occupied with her home 
affairs to be capable of any substantial assistance to China in the adjustment of the 
Manchurian issue. This being the case, the only sensible course for China to take 
cannot deviate very much from that of direct negotiation provided it is conducted 
in the presence of third parties. While, in adopting its present stand, China has 
gone a long way towards meeting the desire of the Japanese, Japan should take 
it in the same spirit and come to the negotiations with the desire of entering into 
a durable and mutually satisfactory settlement of the Manchurian question. Here 
is an acid test for Japanese statesmanship. 


JOURNALISTS IN MANCHURIA 
From the North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, June 21, 1932 


Weird and wonderful tales have filtered down from Manchuria regarding the 
unhappy manner in which the Japanese authorities have treated distinguished 
visitors and journalists engaged in the performance of their duties. It seems un- 
fortunate that the earlier practice of putting journalists in the hands of an expert 
press liaison official has not been maintained. Otherwise, presumably, he would have 
been able to prevent the senselessly irritating intrusions of Japanese secret service 
men. The elaborate action taken by the Japanese military to impress on visitors 
that there is, in Manchuria, much which should not be seen by the anxious inquire: 
must, of course, have only one effect: to confirm the idea that all is not well in 
the state of Manchukuo. The Japanese authorities have lately shown extreme in- 
discretion in this respect: the climax is reached with the disgraceful treatment ot 
two journalists of undoubted standing—from the New York Times and Switzer- 
land. Lord Lytton has promptly repudiated the notion that these two gentlemen 
had any dealings with the League’s Commission. It is to be hoped that the Japanese 
Government will see that adequate recognition of the blunders of its subordinates 
is forthcoming. No body of men has been more anxious to give Japan’s case fairl) 
and squarely to the world than the majority of the special correspondents who have 
visited Manchuria. It is most unfortunate that every effort should be made to 
thwart them, with contumely into the bargain. The Japanese press in Manchuria, 
which cannot be accused of possessing much freedom, has given publication to 
scurrilous attacks of a grossly personal character on journalists of the highest 
standing. These attacks will, in the long run, recoil on the heads of the authorities 
countenancing them. 


FuTurE oF MANCHURIA 
From the London Times, May 17, 1932 


The article on the future of Manchuria which is published on another page 
this morning, supplementing the recently published provisional report of the Lytton 
Commission, gives a clear indication of certain tendencies and purposes now operat- 
ing in that much-debated region, and of the difficulties that must attend their 
attempted realization. It is based upon an account published in Japan by Major 
Hanaya, who was formerly attached to the political section of the General Statt 
in Manchuria, and is now a member of the General Staff in Tokyo. According to 
this account the colonization of Manchuria by Japanese, and its administration 
under Japanese supervision, are being deliberately planned by the Japanese Arm) 
in Manchuria. The Civil Government of Tokyo, from which the Naval and 
Military Departments are constitutionally separate, does not appear to be directly 
concerned with these plans, though it no doubt accords them its general support; 
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and there is really no means of judging whether the Japanese people are or are 
not in the mass sincerely desirous cf large-scale westward expansion. It is beyond 
question that the last general election was conducted in such a manner that the 
stigma of lack of patriotism appeared to be attached to opponents of the Govern- 
ment at a time of crisis abroad, and its result does not necessarily represent the true 
feelings of the population; while the recent violent excesses of fanatical exponents 
of National-Socialism are likely, in the opinion of many who are well qualified 
to judge, to produce a reaction in favour of more moderate views on home and 
foreign affairs. In any case the advocates of conciliation and retrenchment are for 
the present cowed into silence. The National-Socialist movement, which bears 
many points of resemblance to Hitlerism in Germany, has penetrated the Army, 
and is said to be particularly popular with the younger officers. They are imbued 
with a passion for the old ideals of Japan—a Spartan simplicity and unconditional 
devotion to the interests of the nation as their chosen leaders see them. Their 
tendency is away from democratic ideas, from over-industrialization, and from 
Western standards and modes of living. They desire the reorganization of society 
round the person of the Emperor, with the Army dominant. They have a vision 
of a self-sufficient Japan exercising a virtual protectorate over neighbouring parts 
of the Asiatic mainland. And the vision is supplemented by detailed and elaborate 
plans for making it effective. 

The benevolent young man who has been installed as Chief of the new Man- 
chukuo State, his few inexperienced officials and his Chinese troops, are clearly 
incompetent to control a turbulent region of vast size and poor communications, 
inhabited by Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Manchus, Mongolians, and Russian 
refugees, and overrun by disbanded troops and semi-organized bandits. The ad- 
ministration of the Chief Executive, Mr. P’u, is therefore to be strengthened by a 
Japanese ‘‘steel frame.” The Japanese officials who are to compose it will be in 
complete control of expenditure and of personnel, and may therefore be expected 
to have decidedly more influence than the nominees of Mr. P’u. This inner Gov- 
ernment, as our Tokyo correspondent calls it, will have general control of policy; 
and it will presumably be in the closest touch with the forces which are responsible 
for the maintenance of order throughout Manchuria; and for a long time to come 
these forces will no doubt be the Japanese Imperial Army. The Manchurian 
climate is notoriously uncongenial to Japanese immigrants, but the General Staffs 
in Changchun and Tokyo are making preparations to settle communities there in 
groups of from 300 to 500, with mass colonization to follow in four years’ time. 
The colonists are to be chosen from the teeming agricultural population of the 
Japanese islands, and a determined effort is to be made to protect them from ex- 
ploitation by “capitalists” and “politicians.” In the villages to be laid out accord- 
ing to plan the protective walls will be loopholed for defence against bandits; the 
male inhabitants will be drilled and arms will be made available. The whole scheme 
follows a Roman or Turkish pattern rather than anything familiar to the modern 
Western world. 


But the Japanese plan is undoubtedly intended to provide Manchuria with 
an efficient government and an honest financial administration of a sort which it 
has not had for many years, perhaps indeed never before. And it would probably 
be erroneous to suppose that the scheme is a deliberate attempt to annex Manchuria. 
It may be intended precisely to avert the necessity for annexation. The Japanese 
Army must understand as well as the Japanese Government the immense em- 
barrassment which would be caused by the assumption of complete responsibility 
for what is racially and geographically a part of China; and Mr. Lattimore, who 
has just written a valuable book on the country, was struck by nothing so much, 
during his residence there, as by the permanent strength of regional feeling and 
local tradition. The claim of the Japanese—and it is a reasonable one—is that 
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they should be able to develop its natural resources without molestation or constant 
“official” interference and obstruction. Manchuria is a natural reservoir of mineral 
wealth for both China and Japan; and it may be hoped that the Lytton Commis- 
sion, which is pursuing its labours courageously and perseveringly, will be able to 
suggest an arrangement which will be satisfactory to both countries. At present, 
as Lord Lytton showed in his preliminary report to Geneva, the Chinese Govern- 
ment (of Nanking) does not exercise authority in any part of Manchuria. The 
number of guerrilla bandits is estimated at 40,000; and the formidable General Ma 
is leading fairly well-disciplined troops against the Manchukuo Government in 
the district north of the Chinese Eastern Railway. Japanese armies are therefore 
operating in an area where they are almost bound to come into collision sooner or 
later with the authorities of Soviet Russia. The withdrawal of the Japanese Army 
from Shanghai is attributable largely to the strain on the military headquarters at 
Changchun. The future of Manchuria may be painted in rosy colours by the 
pioneers of Japanese penetration; but its present is full of difficulty and danger. 


“Peace” AT WHat PRICE 
From the China Critic, Shanghai, May 26, 1932 


The National Government did all it can to dispel doubts about the Shanghai 
peace or “truce,” as some people call it. However, there are certain facts which 
refuse to win the confidence of the people for the government. Among these is one 
report by the Asiatic News Agency that “following the signing of the Sino-Japanese 
armistice agreement, the National Government issued a mandate instructing the 
Chinese authorities at Shanghai, Peiping, and other cities throughout China to 
dissolve all anti- Japanese boycott associations and to cease the inspection of Japanese 
goods.”’ It is understood that some anti-Japanese associations in Peiping have been 
ordered to cease their activities but the reason given is that “under the guise of 
being anti-Japanese, they have been working against the Kuomintang.” This was 
reported on the day following the signing of the Shanghai “Peace” agreement, and 
it went unchallenged by the Government. Another of these unpleasant facts was 
that notwithstanding the declaration of the government that “nothing in this agree- 
ment implies any permanent restriction on the movements of Chinese troops in 
Chinese territory,” the new garrison post given to the 19th Route Army extends 
from Quinsan to Nanking, and what is worse, there being no soldiers in either 
Nantao or Pootung, the gates of the garrison headquarters at Lunghwa are guarded 
by policemen! And a high official of the 19th Route Army is reported to have said 
in an interview with Mr. Chu Hsi-sen of the Shanghai Federation of National 
Salvation Associations “that there was no secret understanding between the con- 
tending principals over the stationing of troops in Nantao and Pootung, but that 
an informal understanding existed between the Chinese government and the foreign 
military participants in the conference to the effect that no Chinese troops would 
be stationed in these two areas.” No doubt, this must have been one of the con- 
ditions of Sir Miles’s compromise which proved to be acceptable to the Japanese, 
as well as the reason why the British foreign minister was questioned in the Par- 
liament as to the truth of the “rumour” that the British were codperating with the 
Japanese in further encroaching upon China. In the light of this, perhaps the 
British foreign minister’s declaration that such “rumour” was groundless, is 
groundless itself, who knows? So far as China is concerned, we fail to see any 
difference whether the understanding is between China and the Powers participating 
in the Peace Conference or between China and Japan, as Shanghai is demilitarized 
just the same. In view of all this, the denials by the Chinese delegates, the Wai- 
chiaopu, and the President of the Executive Yuan would have been open to serious 
doubts, if it were not for the gravity of the matter. However, soon after such 
news as alluded to above was brought to the public, the Greater Shanghai Garrison 
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headquarters denied it and said that it had asked the National Government to send 
troops to Shanghai for garrison duties! Here we pause for the Government to give 
an answer that will speak louder than words. 


DEADLOCK IN MANCHURIA 
From the Economist, London, July 23, 1932 


The Japanese Government has not yet taken the formal step of giving its 
oficial recognition to its own puppet-government of Manchukuo; but such conse- 
quences as this act will have, when it is eventually taken, have been virtually 
anticipated at the final interview between the Foreign Minister, Count Uchida, 
and the Lytton Commission. This interview took place on July 14th, just before 
the Commission left Japan; and Count Uchida seems to have taken occasion to 
make it clear that Japan would take the step in question at her own good time. 
Hitherto, there had seemed to be some significance in the Japanese Government's 
persistent policy of keeping up the hollow pretence that Manchukuo was a free and 
independent agent. The natural inference was that Japan still hesitated to close 
the door upon some solution of the Manchuria question which would secure Japan’s 
essential rights in Manchuria without trampling upon China’s. Now we know 
that this hesitation, if it ever existed, is over, and that the die will infallibly be 
cast—even though it is not yet quite out of the dice-box. The settled policy of 
Japan is to sever all links between Manchuria and China and to turn Manchuria 
(including, one suspects from this week’s fighting, Jehol) into a second Korea, 
without regard to China’s juridical rights or to the formidable fact that Manchuria 
has some thirty million Chinese inhabitants who will not reconcile themselves to 
Japanese rule in any form. This indefensible—and ultimately, we believe, unwork- 
able—policy has been decided upon by the Japanese Government at a moment 
when Japan could be more certain than ever of seeing her just rights in Manchuria 
secured. For the Lytton Commission, in its studies and consultations on the Chinese 
side, seems to have ascertained that the Chinese would accept a settlement in which 
“the Young Marshal,” Chang Hsueh-liang, would be eliminated and Japanese 
treaty rights would be safeguarded by effective guarantees on condition that Man- 
churia continued to be governed as a Chinese country under the Chinese flag. 
We fear that, as a price for their vacillations last autumn, the Western Powers 
are going to be faced with an ugly dilemma. For the Powers cannot possibly give 
their assent to a Japanese act which will be a formal repudiation of all Japan’s 
obligations under the Covenant of the League and the Kellogg Pact. This is 
what Japanese recognition of Manchukuo implies. What is the Assembly going 
to do about it? 


PRroFiIts IN BLoop 
From the Nation, New York, June 29, 1932 


Thirteen years have elapsed since the League of Nations, through its Covenant, 
declared that “the manufacture by private enterprise of munitions and implements 
of war is open to grave objections,” and charged the Council of the League with 
advising “how the evil effects attendant upon such manufacture can be prevented.” 
The Temporary Mixed Commission in 1923, however, refused to urge the prohibi- 
tion of private arms manufacture, asking merely that it be brought under control. 
That so unscrupulous an industry can be controlled only by outright abolition has 
been revealed by subsequent events. 

During the World War British troops fell under the fire of enemy cannon 
made by British hands; Krupp guns blasted their way through the Belgian forts 
which were the creation of Krupp engineers; and all through the conflict an in- 
ternational powder cartel directed war supplies by devious channels into the hands 
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of the larger belligerents on both sides. Today, on the very fields of Flanders 
where German shells rained destruction, Belgian farmers ride harvesters bearing 
the Krupp label in conspicuous letters. But this idyllic abatement of war-time 
passion hardly symbolizes a general conversion of swords into plowshares. The 
strangle-hold of the arms rings on their dividends has not been broken, even though 
there have been shifts both in purchasers and profit-makers. Paul Faure, general 
secretary of the French Socialist Party, recently gave out sensational evidence in 
the Chamber of Deputies to support a charge that the Schneider arms factories at 
Creuzot have combined to sell munitions of war not only to France but also to 
fascist Hungary, and, less directly, to Czecho-Slovakia and other countries through 
the Skoda works at Pilsen. Eugene Schneider, according to M. Faure, is a director 
of the Banque de |’Union Parisienne, which finances the Banque General de Credit 
Hongrois, which in turn has financed the purchase of arms for Hungary. The 
same bank is stated to have founded the Union Européenne Industrielle et Finan- 
ciére, now in control of the Skoda plant, while the Schneider concern itself in re- 
cent years has delivered arms to Greece, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Turkey, 
Russia, Spain, Italy, Argentina, and Mexico. 

The British government, recently questioned in Parliament, admitted that 
British companies had sold arms alike to the Chinese and Japanese while their 
delegates at Geneva were ostensibly engaged in a heroic attempt to end hostilities 
in the East. Japan in six months received arms valued at £123,000, while China 
bought £31,000 worth in the same period. The names of the firms supplying these 
munitions were refused to members of Parliament by the Cabinet. 

A report published by the League on June 15 shows that Great Britain led 
the world in the export of arms and ammunition during 1931. Its share was 30 
per cent of the total; France’s was 13 per cent; and that of the United States 
amounted to 12 per cent. In this country we have no delegations from anti-war 
societies in Congress with strength enough to force facts into the open, and our 
specific rOle in this trade has been substantially unknown. It is safe to say that 
the world-wide traffic will follow its traditional sinister ways until, as a minimum 
measure of control, the manufacture of arms is taken away from private and 
profit-making “internationalists’” and placed under the ownership of governments, 
as Lloyd George promised during the war, where at least it can be subjected to a 
degree of world scrutiny and criticism. 
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The Japanese Camphor Monopoly 


ITs HISTORY AND RELATION TO THE FUTURE OF JAPAN 
By Water A. DurRHAM, JR. 


‘Rirvetiary is a peculiar chemical produced by steam-distilling 
the wood of a certain evergreen tree (Laurus camphora). It 
has long been known to man, and finds mention in the Koran and 
in Arabian writings from the 6th Century on. Natural camphor 
is of interest because the trees from which it is obtained are found 
only in a few portions of the globe, and to any important extent 
only in the forests of Taiwan (Formosa). Formerly camphor was 
used mainly in medicine, but the best estimates of today’s uses 
are as follows: 80% in the manufacture of celluloid and film; 
10% in medicine; 6% in Indian incense and religious ceremonies; 
2% in gunpowder and smokeless fireworks; 2% in perfumes. The 
figures given refer to the percentage of world consumption. 

There are three distinct steps in the manufacture of camphor 
as it is carried on today: (1) Location of the stoves in advanta- 
geous places in the forest. These stoves are crude affairs and are 
simple enough in construction and operation to afford ready port- 
ability. (2) Cutting the tree into chips for distillation. These 
camphor trees do not grow as our American firs do, but are scat- 
tered here and there throughout the jungle. It is interesting to 
note that the camphor tree is one of the most valuable in the world. 
Single trees have been known to yield as much as seven tons of 
camphor, which would be worth about $3,000, at 21 cents a pound. 
(3) The distillation process. This final step in manufacture must 
be carefully regulated in order to secure the maximum yield of 
product. 

Early in the 18th Century, the Chinese government declared 
a monopoly in Formosa over camphor and other forest products, 
invoking the severest of penalties for violations of the rules laid 
down. In the year 1720 two hundred persons were decapitated as 
a result of the stringency of the Chinese orders. Naturally, the 
monopoly laws were soon made more lenient, and in 1722 work 

In all of the recent discussions of the Japanese Camphor Monopoly, I feel that too little 
attention has been given to the events leading up to the present Japanese system. It is for 
that reason that I have given perhaps too much space to the history of the monopoly in 
Formosa. The island is the world’s largest producer of camphor, followed by Japan proper 
with a production only one-tenth as great as that of Formosa. The history of the island 
itself is of interest. Before 1895 it was a part of China, consequently its population and 
traditions are still reminiscent of the old country. 

To European land-grabbers of three centuries ago, the abundant wealth of the 
“Beautiful Island” gave great promise of quick fortune and opportunities for exploitation. 
ee was the first to reach the island, and it was that country that gave the name 


Not only are there rich camphor forests in Formosa, but also rich coal and mineral de- 
posits—not to mention a very fertile soil throughout the extent of the land.—Autuor’s Nore. 
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in the camphor forests was permitted by the payment of certain 
royalties. 

In 1855 the first American to engage in trade with Formosa 
landed on the island. Shortly after that year, another American 
C. D. Williams—succeeded in making arrangements with the 
Chinese government for the establishment of a monopoly in his 
favor. The considerations were that his ships should pay $100 for 
each sailing, protect a port named Takow against pirates, furnish 
the Chinese authorities, when necessary, with a ship to pursue 
pirates—the ship to be under the orders of and to fly the flag of 
the Chinese authorities during the time it was so employed. Under 
these arrangements, nearly eighty shiploads of camphor sailed 
away in less than two years. Each of these years over one and one- 
third million pounds of camphor were obtained at a cost of about 
six cents a pound, and sold at what Davidson (in his “Island of 
Formosa”) says was a “very good price” in Hongkong. 

After an unsuccessful attempt on the part of these early Ameri- 
can adventurers to interest our government in the island, the 
concession they possessed was sold to an English firm. This com- 
pany, after the establishment of consular jurisdiction in the island 
by their government, shared the monopoly with a fellow concern. 
By this time other foreign traders had established themselves in 
Formosa, and possessed enough wealth and power to defy the 
Chinese authorities by forcibly carrying finished camphor from 
the forests to the coast, where vessels lay in waiting. 

In 1860 the Chinese government declared that only three ports 
were open to foreigners other than British; and these ports were 
so far away from the field of camphor operations that the added 
cost of transportation made it impossible for them to compete with 
the British companies, who exported “just enough camphor to 
meet the demand at Hongkong without permitting the prices to 
fall.” A temporary break in the trade naturally resulted; and 
certain Chinese seized the opportunity of bribing the governing 
mandarins with expensive presents, whereby they were allowed to 
gain almost exclusive control of the camphor trade in spite of the 
fact that the British concerns still held their monopoly rights they 
had obtained through the American, Williams, from the Chinese. 

Due to constant and increasing friction between the various 
competing traders, the monopoly was finally abolished in 186%. 
Everyone now had the right to freely buy all the camphor he 
wished or could from the native producers. As a result, the export 
for the first six months following the abolition of the monopoly 
amounted to 1,018,000 pounds, as compared with but 41,700 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1867. The price paid for the 
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chemical in the forests was about 12 cents a pound before, but 
declined to 7 and even below 6 cents in some districts. 

During the Franco-Chinese War of 1884-5 the Chinese had 
incurred heavy expenditures in connection with their campaign, 
which gave them an excuse for establishing a monopoly to raise 
revenue. It was abolished in 1891, due to the protests by foreign 
representatives. It is easy to understand why the traders objected 
to the monopoly when one considers that the Chinese government 
was getting slightly more than 22 cents for camphor which it was 
buying from the producers at a price of 8% cents. 

Abolishing the monopoly in 1891 evidently was only a gesture, 
for immediately a tax of 1314 cents a pound manufactured was levied 
in order to defray the expenses of military protection provided 
at the border of the forest against the savages. As this tax drew 
as much protest as the monopoly prices, it was soon withdrawn. 
A tax of $8 per stove was then imposed, with a half-cent charge 
against every pound transported from the forests. In addition, all 
buyers were compelled to buy at the ports of the island and not 
directly from the producers in the forest. The stove tax was 
strongly regressive in nature, due to the widely varying costs of 
production in different localities. 

Just prior to the acquisition of the island by the Japanese in 
1895, a number of interesting events occurred. It was thought 
that the hostility of the natives towards the Japanese would have 
the effect of stopping the manufacture of camphor, bringing the 
high prices that prevail with scarcity. A number of speculators, 
headed by the famous Colonel North, organized a London syndi- 
cate for the purchase of all the chemical they could. As soon as 
news of the syndicate spread, the price jumped from 20 to 27 
cents a pound. The highest price during this period was 67 cents, 
but upon the death of North the price fell to 46 or so. 


WITH the change of the island of Formosa from Chinese to 
Japanese hands, many important revisions of practice took 
place. At first, however, there was little government interference 
with the production and exporting of camphor. It was soon found 
that ruthless operations and waste were prevalent; and the Japa- 
nese government, considering a monopoly system the best method 
of remedying these evils, established one in regard to camphor 
in August 1899. In October 1903 a monopoly law common to both 
Japan and Formosa was promulgated and administered by the 
Bureau of Monopolies. 
In my opinion, the Japanese camphor monopoly is one of the 
best and simplest examples we have of a government monopoly, 
the “profits of which are a part of the revenues of the state.” There 
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is another case that is equally interesting—that of Chilean govern- 
mental control of nitrate production, but there it is more difficult 
to understand the varying government motives for the practices 
involved. 

There have been 31 years of “successful” control by Japan over 
the production and sale of camphor. It must be said, however, 
that while Japan does control prices in her own interest, she has 
lately come to learn that it is best for all parties interested if she 
fixes prices at the point where the most profit can be obtained. 
But the Bureau of Monopolies has not always fixed the price at 
the point where, under normal conditions of business, the monopoly 
price should be. Until the advent of synthetic camphor, the 
Bureau has taken advantage of the conditions of demand; and 
when these were not satisfactory to the members of the Bureau, 
the supply of camphor was reduced by “starving” the market. The 
Bureau has the power to regulate (1) the prices paid to producers 
by the government; (2) the quantity of camphor produced in a 
given period; (3) the quantities of camphor allotted for both 
domestic and foreign sale. 

The Japanese people are led by their government to believe 
that through monopolies the general public health would be bene- 
fited, social welfare would be promoted, and productive industries 
would be encouraged. Statistics show, nevertheless, that the desire 
for revenue on the part of the government is paramount; for 
whenever the Bureau could depress the price paid to the producers 
of products it would do so. 

Besides having the monopoly in camphor to secure revenue 
for the state, Japan does as much as it can to encourage the 
domestic camphor refining industry. A large amount of crude 
camphor had been directly exported in earlier days, and it is the 
belief in Japan that home industries should be favored. In fair- 
ness it must be said that there is practically no evidence of price 
discrimination by the Bureau in favor of domestic refiners. In 
1913 exports from Japan were restricted to celluloid making only 
—exports referring to those of crude camphor. This ruling was 
applied to Formosa in 1918. Thus exports for refining purposes 
were effectively prohibited, and even today this policy remains 
in effect. In 1919 a proposal to forbid the export of camphor for 
the manufacture of celluloid was defeated by the Governor Gen- 
eral of Formosa, who had the vision to see that German synthetic 
camphor (produced from turpentine) would soon supply the 
celluloid industry abroad. Outside competition in the form of 
German camphor has been a big factor in regulating the monopoly 
price in Japan for the past ten years. 

In order to facilitate administrative efficiency, persons desirous 
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of purchasing Japanese camphor are asked to present their de- 
mands on the first day of January, April, July, and September. 
This policy is supposed to “prevent speculation, to better adjust 
production to demand, to prevent deterioration of the manufac- 
tured camphor, and to maintain prices.” 

As affairs stood in 1931, more or less competition prevailed 
between the natural and the synthetic products. This competition, 
according to the view of Wallace and Edminster, will continue to 
prevail and to limit the power of the monopoly in camphor unless 
some international agreement is formed. Lest one believe that such 
an agreement is beyond the realm of possibility, I must call atten- 
tion to the fact that Germany and Chile have reached one in 
regard to the production of nitrate. 

In comparing the figures for Japanese exports of camphor with 
those for total Japanese exports and imports, it will be seen that 
the camphor industry of the country is but a minor one—amount- 
ing to about one-third of one per cent of the total exports. While 
there are no figures available as to the amount of revenue pro- 
duced by the Formosan branch of the monopoly in camphor, they 
are said to have been $2,581,000 and $979,500, for 1919 and 1921, 
respectively. Remembering that the camphor industry is a minor 
one, and realizing from the above figure how fluctuating and 
unreliable the monopoly in camphor has been as a steady revenue 
producer, one cannot help thinking that the Japanese people 
would be better off today if their government had not attempted 
control of the industry other than to prevent wasteful forestry. 

The average camphor tree of 45 years of age yields over three 
tons of camphor; and if better technical methods were introduced 
along with increased facilities for transportation, the camphor 
production of Japan (including Formosa, of course) could be 
greatly increased due to increased division of labor which would 
follow such improvements. The Japanese engaged in camphor 
production have no money for research work of any kind, and the 
government is slow to perform such services. I have found no 
evidence in the literature on the subject of any research work 
undertaken by the government of Japan to find new uses for 
camphor. There have, however, been helpful analyses of the 
camphor content of the trees, and especially of the different por- 
tions, such as leaves, twigs, and trunk. 

There are alarmists in Japan who fear increased production 
would deplete the camphor stand, but, if what one author says 
is true, the supply of camphor trees in Formosa alone is sufficient 
to furnish the need of the rest of the world for the next 75 years 
if the present rates of deforestation and of foreign demand remain 
approximately as they have been up to now. 


Books of the Pacific 


CHINA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Being Chapters IX, X, XI of ‘‘Problems of the Pacific, 1931’’ * 
Proceedings of the China Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 

Extraterritoriality (Chapter IX), The Future of Shanghai 
(Chapter X), Inland and Coastal Navigation (Chapter X1) 
these three sections of the volume containing the proceedings of 
the Fourth Biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, held at Shanghai and Hangchow, China, October 2! to 
November 2, 1931, form the part which deals with China’s politi- 
cal relations with the Powers. This was the first conference to be 
held in China, and on account of the recent beginning of the 
occupation of Manchuria by the Japanese forces, the discussion 
of China’s political relations aroused the liveliest interest. The 
Manchurian crisis indeed created a tension between China and 
Japan which almost made the conference impossible, and the 
deliberations of the delegates were conducted in an atmosphere of 
constraint, which made it the least demonstrative and at the same 
time the most realistic of all the conferences. In order to promote 
the frank interchange of views, and to secure as conciliatory a 
temper as practicable, it was wisely decided that the speeches of 
individual delegates should not in general be reported in such a 
way that the speakers could be identified. But the summaries of 
the discussions have been edited with the special aim of preserving 
the true character of the proceedings, while bringing out the 
principal facts and proposals which were considered by the dele- 
gates. In addition each section of the volume contains lists of the 
data papers, prepared for the use of delegates by the various 
national councils of the Institute, references to other pertinent 
literature of value, and questions for round-table discussion recom- 
mended by the program committee. Although the latter were 
largely disregarded by the delegates, the published proceedings 
as a whole constitute the best of introductions to the study of inter- 
national relations in the Far East. 

The section dealing with extraterritoriality, which is the long- 
est of the three, contains extracts from important data papers by 
Mingchien Joshua Bau, Hsushi Hsu, and Jumpei Shinobu, dealing 
generally with the status of aliens in China and specifically with 
that of Japanese subjects in Manchuria. The discussion ranged 
widely over present conditions in China, the personal safety of 
foreigners, particularly of Japanese subjects in Manchuria, law- 
lessness and the protection of alien residents, property rights, prison 
reform, the experience of Germans and Russians under Chinese 


* Problems of the Pacific, 1931; edited by Bruno Lasker; University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1932. G$5.00. 
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law as administered in the Chinese courts, the experience of Chris- 
tian missionaries, and the development of law and opinion in 
China. The Chinese delegates presented the case in favor of the 
abolition of extraterritoriality, and members of other delegations 
emphasized the considerations tending to support the continuance 
of the status quo. Reference was made to the abolition of extra- 
territoriality in Japan and Siam, but no concensus of opinion was 
reached concerning the suitability of these or other modes of 
abolishing extraterritoriality in China. The reader cannot easily 
avoid the conclusion that the problem will not be solved by 
rational argument, but will have to await a solution by the logic of 
events. It is evident, however, that extraterritoriality is of little 
value to foreigners outside the principal treaty ports and of uncer- 
tain value to foreigners within the ports who are connected with 
business or other activities extending outside the boundaries of the 
foreign settlements and concessions. But the nature and great 
extent of the property interests, which are affected by extraterri- 
torial rights in the principal ports, especially Shanghai, link the 
problem of extraterritoriality with that of the concessions and 
settlements, and make it very difficult to solve the one without also 
solving the other. This gives a special importance to the question 
of the future of Shanghai. 

The discussion of the future of Shanghai turned largely upon 
the proposals of Mr. Justice Feetham of the Union of South 
Africa, who had been employed by the Shanghai Municipal 
Council to make a thorough study of the law and politics of that 
great area with a view to the preparation of a plan for the future 
government of the city. The Feetham Report had been published 
in three volumes, while preparations for the Conference were 
under way, and its sponsors hoped that it might furnish the basis 
for an agreement between Chinese and foreigners which would 
put a stop to disturbing agitation concerning Shanghai’s future. 
The reception of the report by the Chinese, however, had been 
very unfavorable. To them it seemed that the learned justice 
had been unduly impressed by the arguments of the Shanghai 
“die-hards,” who would hear of no substantial change in the status 
of the foreigners there for an indefinite future, despite the determi- 
nation of the Chinese as soon as possible to become masters of the 
greatest city in their country. This point of view was presented 
to the delegates in an able address by Dr. C. L. Hsia, extracts 
from which are published at length by way of introduction to the 
deliberations of the delegates. The Chinese delegation made it 
clear that the Feetham Report could not provide a basis for the 
future government of Shanghai, and other delegations seemed to 
prefer to rest their case against the early rendition of the interna- 
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tional settlement upon the lack of any suitable plan for the goy- 
ernment of the city rather than upon any special merit in the 
Feetham plan. The military operations which have since taken 
place in and around Shanghai have rendered much of this discus- 
sion obsolete, and it is certain that the next discussion of the future 
of Shanghai by an international conference such as those promoted 
by the Institute of Pacific Relations will proceed upon a radically 
different basis from that reported in the present volume. But the 
student of the subject will find the record of this discussion very 
profitable reading. 

The question of coastal and inland water navigation presents 
fewer difficulties than the preceding. The discussions make it clear 
that the growth of Chinese shipping has suffered from more seri- 
ous impediments than those resulting from the extension of privi- 
leges to foreign shipowners operating in Chinese territorial 
waters, which are generally denied to foreigners in other parts of 
the world. The Chinese delegates did not deny that the depressed 
condition of Chinese shipping was in large part the consequence 
of errors of Chinese policy nor did they claim that the Chinese 
would be able to develop adequate shipping facilities of their own 
in the near future without foreign aid. Members of foreign dele- 
gations were able to offer practical suggestions for the develop- 
ment of Chinese shipping, and the discussion of this topic took a 
much more constructive turn than that of the two preceding. 
Extracts from data papers of value to the student of the subject 
include those from M. J. Bau’s “A Historical Survey,” G. W. 
Swire’s “The History of Foreign Shipping in Chinese Waters,” 
J. P. Chamberlain’s “An Analysis of the Problem,” and M. J. 
Bau’s “Reasons and Plan for Recovery.” It is evident that this 
question could easily be disposed of to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties, if the fundamental issue of the future of Shanghai could be 
settled. This, indeed, is the main conclusion of the deliberations at 
the Shanghai conference concerning China’s political relations 
with the Powers. If the future of Shanghai could be settled, the 
other problems would offer no great difficulties. Now the battle 
of Shanghai has brought the discussion into a new phase. Here- 
after the future of Shanghai will have to be discussed in the light 
of the changes in the balance of forces produced by that epochal 
conflict. 

Disappointment that the discussions of China’s political rela- 
tions, at a time when those relations were so critical, did not lead 
to more positive conclusions, will be avoided if the general purpose 
of the conferences organized by the Institute of Pacific Relations 
is kept in mind. “The temptation for unofficial groups of private 
individuals,” it is written in the proceedings of the Kyoto Confer- 
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ence of 1929, “to delude themselves by discussing important 
practical problems for the solution of which they have no man- 
date, and no real sense of responsibility, can be avoided only by 
a constant realization that the purpose of the Institute is to study 
and not to solve the problems it takes up. It is a venture in adult 
education rather than unofficial diplomacy.” In this spirit the 
delegates properly seek no more ambitious result than better 
mutual understanding through the exchange of views. The pro- 
ceedings of the conferences are valuable primarily and mainly to 
those who attend them. But they will also be of value to other 
students of the problems discussed who know what to seek. For 
such students the analyses of the problems and the extracts from 
the data papers are more valuable as introductions to the study of 
international relations in the Pacific than the reported observa- 
tions of anonymous delegates. It might be, indeed, that the discus- 
sions would be even more valuable if they were not reported at 
all, since in that case they would be franker and more dispassionate 
reported discussions of highly controversial subjects can ever 
on the part of leaders of opinion in different countries with 
conflicting interests. The main contribution of such conferences 
to the promotion of better international relations must be made 
by the delegates after their return to their several homes rather 
than through anything they can say or do at the scene of a con- 
ference.—ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE. 


JAPAN—A Short Cultural History 
By G. B. Sansom 
Century Company, New York, 1931. G$7.50 


Hitherto the short histories of Japan written by foreigners and 
Japanese have been shallow and limited by the bounds of their 
authors’ learning. Especially has this been the case when dealing 
with the early periods of her history previous to the introduction 
of the Chinese script. Foreign writers have failed largely due to 
their inability to study the works of Japan’s first annalists, and 
Japanese authors have been circumscribed by traditional rules 
and an unwillingness to write in English freely regarding the 
mythology of their race. The main requisite needed to interpret 
a people is an intimate knowledge of their art, language and litera- 
ture. Mr. Sansom possesses this knowledge of Japan to an amazing 
degree, and has ably fulfilled his task. Everyone knows the cul- 
tural debt owed by Japan to China, and by quoting original 
extracts from Chinese histories he has provided us with a sound 
background for the better understanding of the origins of the 
Japanese race. Equally, by citing ancient original Japanese docu- 
ments now preserved in the National Storehouse at Nara, he has 
explained to us the foundations of their social economy. In well- 
marked periods, he unfolds the growth of their religion and art 
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and traces the economic changes forced on them during the period 
of their progress from a tribal state to that of centralized govern- 
ment. Much that has been formerly a closed book to students of 
Japan is now made available in a very readable form and has 
been clarified by the keenness of Mr. Sansom’s learning and 
judgment. The English reading public interested in Japan owes 
him a great debt of gratitude and it is to be hoped that he will 
soon add to it by compiling a similar record covering events since 
the fall of the Tokugawa feudalism in 1868.—M. PASKE SMITH. 


SUN YAT-SEN VERSUS COMMUNISM 
By Maurice William 
Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1932. G$5.00 


The facts brought out in this volume will come as a surprise 
to many. They indicate that in the concluding lectures delivered 
by Sun Yat-sen on the Three Principles of the People, as a result 
of his study of a refutation of Marxism by Dr. Maurice William, 
he reversed the pro-Marxian position adopted in his earlier lec- 
tures. Sun Yat-sen’s lectures on the first two principl 
Nationalism and Democracy, thoroughly Marxian in tone, we 
livered between January 27 and April 26, 1924. His lectures on the 
third principle of Livelihood, calling in question several of the 
basic tenets of Marxism, were given between August 3 and August 
24, 1924. In the interval, Sun Yat-sen had made a careful study 
of Dr. William’s volume entitled The Social Interpretation of 
History: A Refutation of the Marxian Economic Interpretation 
of History. Lengthy passages in the volume under review, set 
down in parallel columns quoted from the Social Interpretation 
and from the lectures on the principle of Livelihood, show the 
extent to which Dr. William’s views were taken over by Sun 
Yat-sen. The parallelisms are the more striking in that they 
emerge after a double translation, from English into Chinese and 
then back into English. 

The case for the extraordinary influence of Dr. William’s 
book upon Sun Yat-sen is established beyond the point of reason- 
able doubt. Interpretations drawn by Dr. William from this fact, 
however, are often questionable. Dr. William believes, for ex- 
ample, that the willingness of Sun Yat-sen “to throw overboard 
convictions which were the result of many years of study and 
observation, establishes him as one of the great students and 
thinkers of all time.” The implication that Sun Yat-sen made a 
sharp and complete break with Marxism shows a failure to grasp 
the workings of his mind, which was at all times capable of enter- 
taining the most contradictory concepts. Moreover, the Sino- 
Russian rapprochement originally effected between Sun Yat-sen 
and Joffe specifically precluded China’s acceptance of commu- 
nism. The tenor of Sun’s speeches in Shanghai and Japan during 
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the closing months of 1924 conclusively proves that he never 
deserted his pro-Russian platform. Madame Sun Yat-sen’s intran- 
sigeant opposition to the present Kuomintang leadership indicates 
that she also interprets Sun Yat-sen’s mature views as opposed to a 
pro-Western orientation for China. Dr. William’s interpretation 
of Sun Yat-sen’s attitude enables him to emphasize his basic con- 
tention that China’s future welfare depends upon the rejection of 
communism and the whole-hearted acceptance of Western democ- 
racy. Aside from its neglect of the obvious creaking in the 
machinery of present-day plutocratic democracy, such a point of 
view fails to take into account the long history of China’s unhappy 
experiences with the Western powers since the first war of 1839- 
1842. It is at least arguable that the thorough archievement with 
Soviet aid of China’s national revolution—which was all that 
Michael Borodin seriously aimed to accomplish—would have 
given China far more than she can ever look for from the Western 


“abet That such was Sun Yat-sen’s object in coéperating with 


ussia is not open to doubt. 

The author’s discussion of American commercial policy toward 
China will not bear analysis. Dr. William not only assumes that 
China’s political difficulties will be solved without further ado 
when the system of extraterritoriality is revoked. He also neglects 
to explain how China can find the means to pay for the vast 
extension of American exports to China that he argues will take 
place upon the surrender of American extraterritorial privileges. 
Such a program would seem to require credit advances as large 
as those made during recent years to the South American republics, 
and would be more than likely to result in equal disaster for all 
parties concerned—except the bankers. Dr. William also quotes 
with approval the statement of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce that “the key for America’s future prosperity is an ever- 
increasing foreign market.” This approach takes no account of 
the basic difficulties confronting world economic recovery, on 
which American prosperity depends. Unless cancellation or 
repudiation is adopted, payment of the present world indebtedness 
requires either an opportunity for foreign nations to sell more 
largely to the United States or else a drastic decrease—not increase 
—in American sales abroad.—T. A. BISSON. 


CHINA TODAY: ECONOMIC 
By J. B. Condliffe 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1932. Student edition 75c 


This survey by the former research secretary of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations admirably fills a long-felt need for a concise 
study of contemporary economic problems in China which would 
take account of the many detailed studies made in recent years 
and yet give a readable narrative illuminated with some expression 
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of a competent opinion on points where mere statistics are inde- 
quate. In that respect it resembles Mr. Tawney’s valuable “Memo- 
randum on Agriculture and Industry in China”; but it differs and 
has an additional advantage in that it deals with other spheres of 
economic activity, such as banking, trade and public finance as 
well as the fundamental problem of agriculture. 

The writer begins with an examination of that most difficult 
and unsatisfactory aspect of China’s problems, the numbers and 
distribution of her population. A painstaking review of all the 
literature leads him to the belief that 450 millions is a minimum 
safe estimate of the total and that all the evidence points to a steady 
if slight increase. In this lies the fundamental problem for the 
Chinese themselves to solve. Emigration can give no permanent 
outlet, and for a long time to come the prospects of industrializa- 
tion are too slight to give real relief. Without drastic deliberate 
limitation, there can be no escape from the positive checks of war, 
famine and disease. 

Two very useful chapters on agricultural resources and agi 
cultural organization provide a skilful summary of the great 
amount of scattered material now available on agricultural China. 
We cannot help noticing from the footnotes how much the outside 
student of these problems must depend on the researches of the 
Department of Agriculture at the University of Nanking, in its 
program of study assisted by the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
The author has canvassed the field of these and other studies very 
thoroughly, and one rather regrets that he was unable (presumably 
because of its recent publication) to make use of Mr. C. C. Chang's 
statistical survey of food production and consumption in China. 

A sketch of the growth of towns and of modern or semi- 
modern industry with its social costs is followed by a chapter on 
the pathetic situation of public finances in China. The chapter 
was written before the loss of the Dairen Customs revenues dealt 
another blow to Nanking’s finances, but even so it shows the weak- 
ness of a budget in which four-fifths of the expenditures are lost 
on military expenditures and loan charges. 

The last two chapters are concerned with banking, currency 
and foreign trade, and give a competent review of the weaknesses 
that arise out of an ununified system based on a fluctuating silver 
standard. One could wish that the author had also stressed the 
comparative failure of the large banks in China to give adequate 
encouragement to the development of industry and to the social 
waste that arises out of their constant speculation in silver and in 
gold bars. It is also unfortunate that the book was written too 
soon to permit the author to include an account of the world 
economic depression or the anomalous economic organization of 
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China sheltering behind a depreciating currency, and shielded 
because of her lack of economic integration from the full effects 
of falling world prices aad declining world trade. Similarly in 
the statistical appendix the trade figures might have been brought 
up to date by adding the totals which are now available for the 
years 1929, 1930, and 1931. 

These, however, are but minor criticisms of a work whose great 
merits are evident. It is a book which should find high favor 
among a wide circle of general readers as well as among senior 
students of things Chinese.—W. L. H. 

BACK TO PROSPERITY, The Great Opportunity of the Empire Conference 


By Stephen Leacock 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1932. G$1.25 


For the benefit of readers “whose rapid intelligence renders 
it unnecessary for them to read the book” (and incidentally for the 
relief of reviewers) Professor Leacock concludes an entertaining 
volume with a summary of his proposals. He would urge the 
cancellation of all war debts. He would have the British Empire 
(for he thinks little of the new term Commonwealth) join in an 
embargo on all trade with Russia, boih of buying and selling, thus 
presumably following the excellent example already set by Can- 
ada. He proposes an ambitious scheme of Empire trade through a 
system of “quota sales,” or sales en b/oc at a fixed price, the first step 
in this direction to be the imposition of a supertariff all around the 
Empire. As remedy for the present monetary chaos in the Empire 
he advocates a return to a devaluated gold standard both for the 
pound sterling and the Canadian dollar, and a more extended use 
of silver by the issue of monetary certificates. Such measures 
would be a prelude to a new flow of migration from the British 
Isles into the empty lands of the Dominions. 

This, according to Professor Leacock, is the great challenge 
presented by the coming Empire conference at Ottawa. He is 
frankly an enthusiastic advocate for an intra-imperial economic 
system and dwells affectionately upon the results of eating the 
products of strictly British hens fed with Canadian wheat. How- 
ever, for the information of the English delegates who came to 
Ottawa naively expecting some reward for buying Canadian 
instead of Russian wheat, he is constrained to mention that Canada 
has nothing much to offer in the way of preference to British 
manufactures (which are practically the only things on which 
Great Britain wants any preference). If recent editorial opinion 
in Australia and New Zealand is any indication, one may expect 
to find that the other Dominions have likewise not much to offer. 
Professor Leacock upholds the idea of a ten per cent supertariff 
on all “foreign” goods throughout the Empire, as proposed at the 
1930 conference. It would be another effective step toward the 
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complete paralysis of a world trade that has already fallen to 
half its 1929 value. 

And why, we may ask, should only Russian trade be shut out? 
Why not put an embargo on Japanese fish, Chinese egg products, 
American lumber, and Scandinavian paper, while we are about it, 
since these things also annoy the Canadian producer? Let us all 
be producers, none of us consumers. “All that is needed is to shut 
out the foreigner, or even part of the foreigners, letting in those, 
like the Argentines, who could give trade opening in return. Of 
the consumer we need take no account.” The words are faintly 
reminiscent of the arguments advanced in the now protectionist 
House of Commons, which recently caused the harrassed editor 
of the Economist to cry aloud in the words ‘“O God, O Montreal 
. .. O Ottawa!” 

Professor Leacock has written an entertaining book, a mighty 
stimulant for the disciples of Beaverbrook and those who go in 
daily terror of the Red menace, and a final piece of amusement 
for the dying race of free traders and internationalists—W. L. H. 
THE EFFECT OF WESTERN INFLUENCE 
On Native Civilizations in the Malay Archipelago 
Edited by B. Schrieke 
G. Kolff & Co., Batavia, Java, 1929 

This excellent compilation of articles edited by the Professor 
of Sociology of the Faculty of Law at Batavia is a by-product of 
the Pacific Science Congress held in Java in 1929. Dr. Schrieke 
was appointed Chairman by the President of the 1926 Tokyo Con- 
gress, acting upon a resolution adopted at that time, relative to 
the creation of a committee “to call on those anthropologists and 
others who are known to have practical ideas relative to the needs 
of native peoples, asking them for brief summaries of their views 
and suggestions as to more definite utilization of anthropological 
knowledge” and “to make a compilation of these views which shall 
be distributed among those to whom it may be of interest and 
value.” 

It was decided to limit this compilation to Western influences 
in the Dutch East Indies. 

Dr. Kruyt, a liberal missionary, discusses native custom and 
Christian influence in Celebes. Government health work in 
Borneo both from the medical and social point of view 1s 
described by the Professor of Ethnography at Leiden, Dr. Nieu- 
wenhuis. Difficulties attaching to the inclusion of isolated village 
communities within the framework of the State are considered by 
Mr. Middendorp of the Colonial Civil Service: This article 
paints an interesting picture of specific problems in Sumatra 
arising out of the conflict of innovation with heritage. A similar 
contribution is that of another administrator, Dr. Haga, who 
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describes the problem in the outlying provinces of the colony. 
Articles by Mr. Ranneft and Professor Van Gelderen (Batavia) 
outline the economic phase and its sociological implications. 
Questions of law and justice are dealt with by Dr. ter Haar, 
Professor of Native Customary Law at Batavia, and Dr. Kolle- 
wijn, also of the Faculty of Law. Agriculture, native languages 
and native society in process of transformation are discussed 
respectively by Dr. Van der Kolff, Dr. Drewes and Dr. Schrieke 


| 


(the Editor). 


This volume is an outstanding contribution to the rapidly 
accumulating literature relating to administration of dependen- 
cies. Let us hope it is a harbinger of other similar contributions 
from the Science Congresses. But it is to be hoped also that it will 
not be found necessary to follow the plan of this first volume in 
limiting the consideration to “Western Influence.” The original 
resolution at the Tokyo Science Congress asked that “the utiliza- 
tion of anthropological knowledge be made a subject of prime 
importance for discussion at the next Congress.” 

The utilization of anthropological knowledge implies and 
includes far more than Western influence. 


—E. S. CRAIGHILL HANDY. 


Briefs 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR STANDARDS 
AND AMERICAN LEGISLATION; by 
Alice 8. Cheney. 

Except for the United States and 
Russia, countries which are represented 
in the Institute of Pacific Relations are 
members of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. The pace at which the In- 
ternational Labor Organization can pro- 
ceed in developing the treaties which are 
laying the basis for international mini- 
mum standards of labor legislation will 
necessarily be affected by standards in 
the United States. One great industrial 
nation lagging behind the others will 
slow up the rate of speed of the whole 
movement, which depends on uniformity 
of labor standards among competing 
countries. This study compares in 
graphic form the legislation in the dif- 
ferent states of the United States and 
the conventions adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. Labor legis- 
lation, being within the jurisdiction of 
the states, the comparison is made by 
showing on a sketch map of the United 
States the comparison for each state. An- 


other table indicates the countries that 
have so far ratified the various conven- 
tions. The work has been carefully and 
painstakingly done, and is rather of a 
shock to many Americans who are in- 
clined to be self-satisfied with the labor 
conditions in their country.—Volume 2, 
No. 8, Geneva Special Studies. Issued by 
the Geneva Research Information Com- 
mittee, 4, Rue de Monthoux, Geneva.— 
J. P. CHAMBERLAIN. 
THE WRITTEN CONSTITUTION AND 
THE UNWRITTEN ATTITUDE; by 
Charles Edward Merriam. 


Professor Merriam, one of the most 
outstanding political scientists in the 
United States, delivered three lectures 
last year at the University of Rochester. 
Although short, they are most stimulat- 
ing. In his first lecture, he shows in 
some detail the limitations of the belief 
that a constitution consists of words 
alone—rather, it comprises “public atti- 
tudes and habits,” and he quotes with 
approval Hamilton’s saying that free in- 
stitutions in the last instance rest on the 
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“general genius of the government and 
that particular provisions, though not 
altogether useless, have far less virtue 
and efficacy than are commonly ascribed 
to them.” Because of rapidly changing 
times, American government is threat- 
ened, not so much by lack of stability, as 
lack of mobility, and those, therefore, 
who make the Constitution, not a spirit, 
but an idol, may be rendering our nation 
a distinct disservice. 

The second lecture deals with the 
problems arising through the decline in 
the power of the states, coincident with 
the extension of the central government 
and the growth of the cities, and Pro- 
fessor Merriam suggests that soon it may 
be necessary to redraw state boundaries 
and possibly erect some of the cities into 
states, freeing them from the present 
control of the states in which they are. 
Perhaps, also, the supervision of these 
cities may have to pass to the Federal 
Government, which may be stronger 
than the states to supervise. 

The final lecture deals with the posi- 
tion of political parties. The most inter- 
esting suggestion is that the increasing 
interest of the United States in foreign 
affairs may compel a reconsideration of 
the two-thirds’ Senate vote for the rati- 
fication of treaties. 

Professor Merriam always writes 
well, and these lectures will be of inter- 
est to the layman and the foreigner, as 
well as to the expert in American gov- 
ernment.—89 pp.; Richard R. Smith, 
Inc., New York, 1931.—L.A.M. 
INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT; by 

Clyde Eagleton. 

Mr. Eagleton has written what is 
probably the best general book which 
has until now appeared in English on 
international organization in its wider 
aspects. In the first part he deals with 
the nature of the community of nations, 
and makes an excellent analysis of the 
nature and growth of international law, 
following it with a chapter on sanctions. 
In Part II, there is the traditional 
method of discussing the formation, the 
admission, and the succession of nations, 
together with their fundamental rights 
and duties; and also the problem of 
jurisdiction, involving as it does the fur- 


ther problems of jurisdiction over na- 
tionals abroad, aliens abroad, and extra- 
dition. Part III handles the machinery 
of international intercourse, and herein 
are discussed the consular and diplomatic 
methods and the part played by con- 
ferences and treaties, the work of inter- 
national executive action and of inter- 
national legislation; as well as methods 
of pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes. Part IV treats of the modern 
organization of the community of na- 
tions and concentrates upon the League 
of Nations, the Permanent Court, and 
the International Labor Organization. 
The last part of the volume is concerned 
with the control of war, and discusses 
the part played by the League of Na- 
tions, the significance of the problem ot 
armaments, and the present position of 
neutrality. 

Mr. Eagleton has planned the book 
very well, has written with an eye to 
concentration, and, considering the scope 
of the work, has brought to bear upon 
the several hundred pages a curiously 
effective weight of judgment. It is a 
book to be recommended particularly for 
teaching purposes in universities.—Ron- 
ald Press, New York, 1932; pp. 611 + 
appendices ; G$4.00.—L. A. M. 
RECOVERY: THE SECOND EFFORT; 

by Sir Arthur Salter. 

It is perhaps superfluous for any re- 
viewer to praise a volume by Sir Arthur 
Salter. One may, perhaps, join the many 
others and say that this work is an ad- 
mirable analysis of the present world 
situation. Much of Sir Arthur’s infor- 
mation is, of course, generally known, 
but when one puts down the work, he 
is impressed with the weight of judg- 
ment behind the printed word. From a 
book covering so wide a field it is im- 
possible to do more than select one or 
two aspects which impress a particular 
reader. To me the following factors 
stand out: 

Sir Arthur Salter believes that because 
of the decline of competition in the 
economic world for reasons he gives, a 
deliberate planning order is necessary, 
and that it is, moreover, possible without 
“sacrificing enterprise.” The evils which 
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have come have not been due to any 
failure of nature but purely to mal- 
organization which in its turn has owed 
itself fundamentally to wrong thinking 
and mistaken judgment. This fact is the 
hasis of both his warning and his opti- 
mism; a warning that the progressive 
strangulation of world trade is likely to 
bring distraction and an optimism that 
in this most fortunate of ages, where 
man has at his call mechanics enough to 
insure plenty for all the world, it needs 
only the will and intelligence of man to 
solve what are admittedly difficult 
problems. 

Some specific recommendations are of 
interest; such as, the raising of world 
prices at least to the level of 1929; the 
necessity of some international organiza- 
tion to control and direct foreign public 
loans in the future; the strengthening 
of parts to be played by the League and 
the Bank of International Settlements, 
the means of furthering international 
cartels while avoiding dangers incidental 
to their organization. These, plus his 
analysis of the political situation, make 
a volume impressive in its approach. 
The last page perhaps contains as fine 
an appeal as one has read in any book 
on international affairs. One could wish 
that it were the motto of every public 
servant and the persons engaged in pub- 
lic affairs —347 pp.; Century Company, 
New York, 1931; G$3.00.—L. A. M. 
INTERNATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT, 

A Study of Fluctuations in Employment 

and Unemployment in Several Countries 

1910-1930; edited by M. L. Fledderus. 

This volume is the first of a pair which 
present the materials contributed to the 
World Social Economic Congress held 
in August, 1931, under the auspices of 
the International Industrial Relations 
Association (the Association has since 
become an Institute). It includes a most 
useful series of monographs by competent 
students on employment and unemploy- 
ment in the following countries: Aus- 
tralia, Great Britain and France (each 
written by F. C. Benham of the London 
School of Economics and formerly of the 
University of Sydney) ; Canada and the 
United States (by W. A. Berridge of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


pany, New York); Russia (prewar and 
Soviet, by Susan M. Kingsbury and Mil- 
dred Fairchild, Bryn Mawr College) ; 
Germany (in German, by Robert Wil- 
brandt and Gerhard Isenberg, Tech- 
nische Hochschule, Dresden); China 
(by L. K. Tao and S. H. Lin, Institute 
of Social Research, Peiping). Each sec- 
tion is followed by a short synopsis in 
French and German or French and 
English. The monographs are carefully 
prepared, illustrated with charts and 
tables which give data up to the end of 
1930 and in some cases to March, 1931, 
and are very readable despite their con- 
ciseness. The section on China deserves 
special attention, since it is broader in 
scope than a study of employment, for 
which indeed there is hardly sufficient 
reliable information. It is in reality a 
good survey of industrial development, 
working conditions and standards of 
living in the urban centres of China. It 
is a matter for regret that the authori- 
ties did not secure a similar monograph 
on Japan for inclusion in the volume, 
since the omission of such a leading in- 
dustrial country makes a serious gap in 
an otherwise admirable compilation.— 
International Industrial Relations Insti- 
tute, The Hague, 1932; 496 pp.; Flor- 
ins 3.50.—W. L. H. 


LANCASHIRE AND THE FAR EAST; 
by Freda Utley. 

Miss Utley’s study was_ published 
early in 1931 and the information it 
contains does not relate to the period of 
the world depression. After a survey of 
the changes which have occurred since 
1914 in Great Britain’s position in the 
cotton goods markets of the world and 
a review of the excessive and unorgan- 
ized productive capacity of the Lanca- 
shire cotton industry with its wretched 
conditions of wages and unemployment, 
the authoress turns to a lengthy exami- 
nation of the Japanese cotton industry. 
She gives a depressing, but probably not 
greatly exaggerated, picture of Japanese 
labor conditions both in the country and 
in the factories. Despite much successful 
whitewashing at Geneva, and despite 
careful shepherding of foreign visitors 
under police guidance through a few 
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model factories in Japan, she asserts in 
no uncertain tones that labor conditions 
in most Japanese cotton factories and 
weaving sheds are bad, that wages are 
pitiably low, and that the girl operatives 
are practically imprisoned at their fac- 
tories. Her strictures are interesting, 
but one could wish that they were kept 
more separated from such objective 
phenomena as unit labor costs, spindle 
efficiency and comparative international 
costs of production. A further lack is 
evident in the absence of any discussion 
of costs other than labor costs (e.g., of 
marketing and warehousing) and in the 
absence of a good account of methods 
of financing both the industry and the 
export trade in Japan. 

There is a chapter on China as a 
producer and as a market for cotton 
goods; a chapter on Japanese and Eng- 
lish rivalry in the Indian cotton mar- 
ket; and an extended analysis of the 
vast but impoverished Indian market 
and of the development of cotton spin- 
ning and weaving in India itself, again 
with the principal emphasis on labor 
conditions and laborer costs. 

A few errors are noticeable. The 
Hypothec Bank would not appreciate 
being called “Hypothetic” as it is on 
p. 117. It is surely unnecessary to in- 
vent the word “tabbies” for the recog- 
nized romanization tabi, and to use 
“chobu” for the customary unit of area 
cho (p. 118) or “foutons” for futon 
(p. 146). Similarly, even if one allows 
a liberal margin of error in official sta- 
tistics, it is difficult to accept the writ- 
er’s unsupported statement on p. 154 
that there are about six million illiter- 
ates in Japan. But apart from these 
minor points and apart from the omis- 
sion of an account of nonlabor costs, 
the book is a valuable and distinctly 
interesting production.—395 pp.; Allen 
& Unwin, London, 1932; 16s.—W.L.H. 
THIRD REPORT ON PROGRESS IN 

MANCHURIA: TO 1932; South Man- 

churia Railway Co. 

The South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany issues annually in English a bulky 
survey of development in Manchuria 
dealing principally with agricultural 
and commercial progress and the activi- 


ties of the railway enterprise. This 
year’s report is much enlarged, being the 
25th anniversary number of the S. M. R. 
and containing a survey of the so- 
called Manchurian Incident and the 
League Council’s proceedings relating 
thereto, from the Japanese viewpoint. A 
lengthy introduction deals with the “un- 
toward incidents” of recent years since 
Chang Tso-lin, “strong man” of Man. 
churia, was removed from the scene; 
Japan’s position in and dependence on 
Manchuria; the necessity for Japan to 
assure the maintenance of peace and 
order in a wild land; and other argu- 
ments which have become familiar to the 
ears of the world in recent months, such 
as the “blood and treasure’ justification, 
the sufferings of the Chinese population 
of Manchuria under unscrupulous rulers, 
Japan’s jeopardized treaty interests, etc. 
The volume proper is devoted to succes- 
sive sections on Geography and Adminis- 
tration, Historical Background (Man- 
chu rule, Russian penetration, Japan in 
Manchuria), Recent Events (down 
through the founding of the new “Man- 
churia State’), Communications, Leased 
Territory and Railway Zone, S. M. R. 
History, Trade, Agriculture, Mining, 
Forestry and Fisheries, Manufactures, 
Currency and Banking, Education and 
Sanitation. There are two large ftold-in 
maps, one a geographical map and the 
other a map of the railway systems ot 
the area, a diagram of trade in Man- 
churia between 1907 and 1930, and 
numerous illustrations —South Man- 


churia R.R., Dairen, June, 1932.—E.G. 


JAPAN YEAR BOOE; edited by Yoshi- 
taro Takenobu. 

The 27th edition of this valuable 
work of reference appeared in 1931, just 
following the death of its founder and 
editor, the materials already largely pre- 
pared being completed and brought out 
by his wife and associates. Mme. Take- 
nobu assures us in the preface that ar- 
rangements have been made for annual 
appearance in the future. 

All the usual materials of a yearbook 
are found herein, including a complete 
section on geology, volcanoes, mineral 
springs and earthquake phenomena and 
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recurrence. The brief historical outline 
from legendary times to the present car- 
ries us only down through the corona- 
tion of the present Emperor. There is 
an important chapter on population and 
emigration, and a section, very conven- 
ient to the needs of the foreign reader, 
on the Imperial Court, its composition, 
ruling laws, etc. Chosen (Korea), Tai- 
wan (Formosa), South Manchuria and 
the South Sea Mandated Islands are 
treated separately. There is a limited 
Who’s Who in the appendix, a business 
and professional directory, and a fairly 
comprehensive bibliography under sub- 
ject heads—Japan Year Book Office, 
Ushigome Haramachi Sanchome, Tokyo, 
1931.—E. G. 

COMMERCIAL CODE OF JAPAN; Vols. 

I and II. 

The Codes Translation Committee of 
the League of Nations Association of 
Japan has undertaken a formidable task, 
two volumes of which are now com- 
pleted and off press, the first at the end 
of 1931, the second just recently. The 
purpose of the Committee in presenting 
these works is explained in a preface to 
the first volume by the Chairman, Sa- 
buro Yamada, who says: “Because of 
my firm conviction that the establish- 
ment of close harmony between the 
civilizations of the East and of the West 
is indispensable to the maintenance of 
lasting world peace, I held that the work 
of our National Committee on Intel- 
lectual Coéperation should not be con- 
fined merely to those projects on which 
codperation might be sought by the 
League’s International Committee in 
Geneva or by the International Institute 
in Paris.” Work on the first transla- 
tion was inaugurated in June, 1927. 

The work begins with a 35 page his- 
torical introduction by Dr. Kenzo Taka- 
yanagi, professor of law at Tokyo Im- 
perial University. Volume I comprises 
Books I and II, dealing first with the 
General Provisions for the application 
of the law, commercial registration, 
trade names, etc.; and second with 
several types of Companies—their for- 
mation, internal and external relations, 
dissolution, liquidation, etc., with a final 
chapter on penal provisions. Volume II 


$15 


consists of Books III, IV and V and 
covers Commercial Transactions in de- 
tail, Bills, and Maritime Commerce. 
The translation is closely annotated 
throughout, and there is a voluminous 
Appendix. ‘The Committee is to be 
warmly congratulated upon issuing so 
useful a piece of work.—Vol. I, 427 pp. 
+ 39 index; Vol. Ii, 655 pp. + 135 ap- 
pend. + 65 index; League of Nations 
Association of Japan; Maruzen, Co., 
Ltd., Agent; Tokyo, 1931-32.—E. G. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ASIATIC So. 

CIETY OF JAPAN; edited by Hugh 

Byas. 

This association of foreign residents 
and scholars in Japan issues periodical 
collections of papers and studies pre- 
sented to the society. The latest volume, 
issued in December, 1931, is Vol VIII of 
the Second Series. It contains Some Notes 
on Japanese Tree Worship, by D. C. 
Holtom, D.D.; a study of the Writings 
on Martyrdom to be found in the “Kiri- 
shitan” literature of Japan, by Dr. Masa- 
haru Anesaki; Notes on Early European 
Military Influence in Japan by ©. R. 
Boxer; The Noro (Priestess) of Loo 
Choo (variously spelled Luchu, Ryu- 
kyu) by Robert Steward Spencer, which 
is an interesting study of the rise of the 
priestess system in the culture of this 
chain of tiny islands which almost links 
the southern tip of Japan proper with 
the more recent acquisition, Formosa 
(Taiwan), just off the South China 
Coast. Another interesting paper is on 
the Naoe Matsuri, or Shinto exorcism 
festival of Owari, Japan—this being the 
translation of a study in Japanese by 
Dr. Genchi Kato, Associate Professor of 
Shinto Religion at Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity, dealing with the old religious 
customs of human sacrifice and exorcism 
of devils in Japan. There is a further 
paper by Dr. Naokata Nakamura, trans- 
lated and annotated by J. B. Snellen, on 
the Emperor Daigo at the one thou- 
sandth anniversary of his death; and the 
annual report of the Council of the 
Asiatic Society for 1931.—Asiatic So- 
ciety of Japan, Tokyo, 1931; Yen 6.50. 
Agents: Kyo Bun Kwan, Tokyo and 
Kyoto; Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 


& Co., Ltd., London.—E. G. 
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BACKGROUND OF THE MANCHURIAN 

TROUBLE. 

Japan’s legal rights in Manchuria 
were threatened by Chinese aggression. 
Parallel lines were constructed. Dis- 
criminations were made by the Chinese 
lines. Illegal taxes were levied. It was 
impossible for the Japanese to purchase 
land. Japan, in order to secure her 
rights, was forced to bring about orderly 
conditions in Manchuria. The League, 
instead of preventing China and Japan 
from making war, prevented them from 
making peace.—29 pp.; Japanese Cham- 
ber of Commerce, New York, 1932. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF CHINESE PUBLIC 

FINANCE; by Liu Ping-lin. 

The author divides the history into 
four periods; he points out all the salient 
features of each period, and pays special 
attention to the noted financiers of the 
past.—In Chinese; Commercial Press, 
Shanghai, 1931; 0.50 Mex. 


CHINESE EDUCATION OF THE LAST 

35 YEARS; by Chuan Yu. 

It is a book of historical sketches and 
also of important essays written by 
famous educators in China. It serves as 
an encyclopaedia of modern Chinese edu- 
cation.—In Chinese ; Commercial Press, 


Shanghai, 1931; 8.00 Mex. 


CHINESE-JAPANESE LIBRARY OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


This guide presents the history of the 
Library which may be traced back to the 
appointment of an old Chinese scholar, 
Ko Kun-hua, to the chair of Chinese in- 
struction at Harvard in 1879. In 1914 
with the presence on the Faculty of 
Professor Masaharu Anesaki and Pro- 
fessor Unokichi Hattori, both of the Im- 
perial University of Tokyo, Japan, ef- 
forts were made to secure special gifts 
for the purchase of Japanese and Chi- 
nese books. An outline of the classifiica- 
tion and index schemes as well as a de- 
scription of the catalogues is included.— 
24 pp.; Harvard-Yenching Institute, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, July, 1932. 


CONTRIBUTION TO CANADIAN ECON. 

OMICS, Vol. IV, 1932. 

The second volume in the semian- 
nual series includes a select bibliography 
in Canadian economics covering the year 
from June, 1930, to June, 1931, by 
M. L. Bladen. Articles included are 
“Canadian Imperial Economic History,” 
by C. R. Fay; “Phyn. Ellice and Com- 
pany of Schenectady,” by R. H. Flem- 
ing. This latter traces the history of the 
Northwest Company. It is particularly 
important in showing the place of the 
St. Lawrence in the development of 
business organization in North America, 
the significance of London as a trade 
center, and the conditions which gave 
rise to the peculiar elastic character of 
Northwest Company organization.—120 
pp.; University of Toronto Studies, 
History and Economics, University of 
Toronto Press, 1932. G$1.00. 

DOOR TO ALL SPIRITUALITY, THE; 
translated by A. J. Brace. 

Studies from three Chinese philosoph- 
ers, the Yellow Emperor, Lao Tze, and 
the poet, Shao Yung, in English and 
Chinese, for students studying English. 
It contains a collection of the “best and 
wisest reflections and sayings of the an- 
cient worthies of Chinese history.” There 
is a mass of philosophy, comparative re- 
ligion, comparative literature, moral 
teaching, and useful material for instruc- 
tion in either English or the Chinese 
language —190 pp.; Canadian Mission 
Press, Chengtu, January 15, 1932. 
HANDBOOK OF CHIEN-CHUAN 

(MONEY SHOPS) IN CHINA; by Pan 

Tze-hou. 

There are fourteen chapters to this 
book, describing in minute detail the his- 
tory, the organization, and the develop- 
ment in recent years of this most im- 
portant old financial tool of China. The 
modern banks in China are still utilizing 
the money shops as necessary capillaries 
of financial circulation. Chien-chuan is 
a typical Chinese bank in the interior.— 
In Chinese; Hua-Tung Book Company, 
Shanghai, 1932; 0.80 Mex. 
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HISTORY OF CHINESE JURISPRU- 
DENCE; by Cheng Shu-teh. 

Though a very brief sketch, it con- 
tains numerous footnotes and _bibliog- 
raphical references which are very valu- 
able to research students. Since Han law 
has been so important to the development 
of Chinese law, just as Roman law to 
that of later European law, the author 
has laid’ much emphasis on the Han 
Dynasty.—In Chinese ; Hua-Tung Book 
Company, Shanghai, 1931 (October) ; 
0.60 Mex. 

HISTORY OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY 
DURING THE LAST THREE HUN- 
DRED YEARS; by Chiang Ve-chia. 
There are two distinct divisions in 

this book: one describes the revival of 

the ancient learning, and the other tells 
the story of how foreign philosophy, in- 
cluding the Indian and the various mod- 
ern European schools, has step by step 
been introduced into China.—In Chi- 
nese; Chung Hua Book Company, 

Shanghai, 1931; 0.70 Mex. 

INTERNATIONAL ‘‘SANCTIONS’’; by 
William I. Hull. 

Coercive sanctions of international 
obligations are either ineffective, or un- 
just and cruel, and usually lead to war. 
Peaceful sanctions have been successful 
in the past and will become increasingly 
so in the future. Coercive sanctions 
cannot be discarded or peaceful sanc- 
tions become wholly successful until all 
nations throw down their arms.—28 pp. ; 
Committee on Peace and Service, Phila- 
delphia, 1932. 


JAPAN’S REIMPOSITION OF THE 
GOLD EMBARGO; by Ben D. Dorfman. 


An address before the convocation of 
the North China Union Language 
School on January 8, 1932, by the for- 
mer Assistant Professor of Finance of 
the University of North Dakota. The 
data are drawn from the publications of 
the Japanese Department of Finance 
and the Bank of Japan; the Japan Year 
Book ; Dr. S. Washio’s articles appear- 
ing in the Japan Advertiser, as well as 
other sources including the author’s 
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previous articles in the China Weekly 
Review, the Journal de Pékin, and the 
Deutsch-Chinesische Nachrichten. The 
author points out that Japan was forced 
off the gold standard much sooner than 
she otherwise would have been because 
of her military operations in Manchuria. 
Imports were increased, Japan's inter- 
national credit position was lowered, a 
Chinese boycott was precipitated which 
disrupted tle Wakatsuki Cabinet and 
both foreign and domestic confidence in 
Japan’s political and economic stability 


were undermined, speculators were 
thereby tempted to gamble on Japan’s 
deserting the gold standard—* .. . all 


of which were potent forces in bringing 
about the actual renewal of the em- 
bargo.”—19 pp.; North China Union 
Language School in codperation with 
California College in China, Peiping, 
January 8, 1932. 


JAPAN’S RIGHTS AND POSITION IN 
MANCHOURIA; Shuhsi Hsu. 


A reprint of the review of C. Walter 
Young’s “Japan’s Jurisdiction and In- 
ternational Legal Position in Man- 
churia” by the Professor of Political 
Science and Dean of the College of Pub- 
lic Affairs of Yenching University which 
was published in the July number of the 
Chinese Social and Political Science Re- 
view.—41 pp.; Yenching University, 
Peiping, 1932. 


MISSIONS AND THE OPIUM AND NAR.- 
COTIC PROBLEM. 


A report of the Department of Social 
and Industrial Research and Counsel to 
the Conference of the Committee of the 
International Missionary Council held 
at Herrnhut, Germany, June 23 to July 
4, 1932. The reasons why Missions are 
concerned with the opium and narcotic 
problem, a recapitulation of the inter- 
national efforts to fight the evil and a 
consideration of the present situation 
are presented. ‘Really effective control 
of opium smoking exists nowhere.” Mis- 
sions are urged to devote more propa- 
ganda to the question and campaigns to 
appeal to public opinion are advised.— 
20 pp. (mimeo.); International Mis- 
sionary Council, Geneva, 1932. 
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MODERN EDUCATION AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL MOVEMENT IN CHINA; 
by M. N. Ershoff. 

It is to be hoped that a translation 
from the Russian may shortly make 
available to English readers this biblio- 
graphical study by a Professor of Har- 
bin Law College. It contains chapters 
on: the School and Modern China; Gen- 
eral Problems of Educational Work in 
China; Types of Schools. Curriculum 
and Educational Programs. Educational 
Statistics; School, Scientific Work and 
Social Life; School and Intellectual and 
Social Movements in Modern China.— 
43 pp.; Law College, Harbin, 1932. 
NATIONAL LIBRARY OF PEIPING 

AND ITS ACTIVITIES. 

Information concerning the origin and 
development of the Library. It houses 
one of the best collections of Chinese 
and foreign books to be found in China, 
a collection which includes many thou- 
sands of volumes of rare books and 
manuscripts. The National Library of 
Peiping is a reference as well as a free 
public library. The Library has also 
taken the initiative in editing several 
union lists and it published a Monthly 
Bulletin, which has now been changed 
to a Bimonthly and chiefly concerned 
with Chinese bibliography.—16 pp.; Na- 
tional Library of Peiping, Peiping, 
October, 1931. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY OF PEIPING, 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

The report of the director on the 
operation of the National Library of 
Peiping for the fiscal year ending June, 
1931. The activities of the year reached 
their climax with the removal to the new 
fireproof Library building. Reports on 
important accessions during the year, on 
the bibliographical work, on cataloguing, 
classification and indexing and on the 
library staff are included. Appended are 
statistics of accessions, appropriations 
and expenditures and lists of donors.— 
52 pp.; National Library of Peiping, 
Peiping, 1931. 

NEW STRUCTURE OF CHINA’S DO- 
MESTIC LOANS, THE; by Pinfang 
Hsia. 

Reprinted from Finance and Com- 
merce, June 22, 1932, Mr. Hsia of the 


Bank of China, Shanghai, discusses the 
effect of recent readjustment, the an- 
nual service requirements and _ tables 
concerning Chinese Government Do 
mestic Loans.—3 pp. ; Finance and Com 
merce, Shanghai, June 22, 1932. 

ORIENTAL RESIDENTS IN CONTI 

NENTAL UNITED STATES, MEMo. 

RANDUM ON. 

“Animosity toward both Japanese ani 
Chinese, even where it was most pri 
nounced, has given way to toleration and 
even friendly neighborly contacts.” Based 
on the U. S. census statistics, on studies 
by Professor Eliot G. Mears (Resident 
Orientals on the American  Pacifi 
Coast, Chicago, 1928), on Bruno Lask- 
er’s book (Filipino Immigration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931) and on 
statistics from the U. S. Immigration 
Department, etc. The diffusion, sex and 
age distribution as well as the legal and 
economic status of Chinese, Japanese 
and Filipino immigrants are discussed. 
—+ pp. (mimeo.); American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 
52nd Street, New York, July 18, 1932. 
PACIFIC TRADE OF BRITISH DOMIN. 

IONS, MEMORANDUM ON. 

A consideration of the subjects of dis- 
cussion at the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference in Ottawa. Although no agenda 
had been announced at the date of pub- 
lication, the principal subject is the ques- 
tion of tariff revision, and also questions 
of currency, silver stabilization, shipping 
and the organization of a permanent 
economic secretariat for the Empire. 
The memorandum is based in part on 
official trade statistics published in the 
Statesman’s Yearbook, 1931; the Com- 
merce Yearbook, 1931, volume 2; Re- 
port on the Wheat Situation, Imperial! 
Economic Committee, 1931; New Zea- 
land’s Pacific Trade and Tariff, by 
Downie Stewart, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1931; The British Common- 
wealth and Its Relation to Pacific Prob- 
lems, by R. K. Finlayson, Institute ot 
Pacific Relations, 1931; Canadian Tariff 
Policy, by Norman Mackenzie, Inst!- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1931; An 
Economic Survey of Australia, The An- 
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Books of the Pacific 


nals of the American Academy of Social 
and Political Science, November, 1931. 
—4 pp. (mimeo.); American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 
52nd Street, New York, July 5, 1932. 


SOVIET CHINA; by M. James and R. 

Doonping. 

One of a series of pamphlets prepared 
under the direction of the Labor Re- 
search Association. “The present soviet 
power in China is only the beginning 

” it is stated, for... “the objective 
economic, social and political conditions 
in China are extremely favorable for a 
rapid development of the soviet move- 
ment.” —International Pamphlets, 799 
Broadway, New York City, 1932. 
SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR ADVANC- 

ING THE RURAL POPULAR EDUCA- 

TION IN KIANGSU PROVINCE, A; by 

Kao Tsien-se. 

At present three prominent centers in 
China are conducting experiments for 
the advancement of rural popular educa- 
tion: Ting Hsien, Hopei, Tsu Ping, 
Shantung; and Wusih, Kiangsu. The 
first is emphasizing the popular education 
in reading and writing; the second is 
devoted more to physical and vocational 
education ; and the third is paying more 
attention to general civic training. Mr. 
Kao is the director of the third. His plan 
as described here is for three years, in 
which period he hopes to establish educa- 
tional extension centers in all the sixty- 
three districts of Kiangsu. His estimate 
for this program, in financial terms, is 


about 6,000,000 Mex. 
TRAFFIC IN ARMS; by Freda White. 


A consideration of one of the most 
important questions put before the Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva con- 
cerning the manufacture of arms and 
munitions of war. An account is pre- 
sented of the attempts made to prevent 
the evils resulting from traffic in arms 
and their private manufacture.—32 pp. ; 


L. of N. Union, London, 1932. 


VOICE OF THE DISMISSED WORKERS 
OF THE COMMERCIAL PRESS, THE. 


The Commercial Press, the largest 
printing and publishing establishment 


$19 


in China, has had a capitalization of 
more than 30 million Mex. and up to 
the time of the Japanese invasion of 
Shanghai has employed more than 
4,000 workers. The Japanese aeroplane 
bombing reduced its capitalization by 
half. More than half of the workers 
have now been dismissed without due 
compensation. In this pamphlet the 
workers put up their arguments, analyze 
the situation as they understand it, and 
demand for themselves the continuance 
of their work in the Commercial Press. 
—In Chinese, Shanghai, May 20, 1932. 
WHAT AMERICANS DON’T KNOW 

ABOUT ‘‘THE OPEN DOOR’’; by 

George Bronson Rea. 

Reprint of a series of articles by the 
owner and publisher of the Far Eastern 
Review of Shanghai dealing with those 
special phases of the situation in China 
in which American commercial and 
financial interests are most acutely con- 
cerned. In the foreword it is stated that 
‘“ . . the matter set forth has the pe- 
culiar virtue of coming from one whose 
life has been lived on the actual stage 
upon which the Oriental drama has been 
unfolding” .... by one “ .. . who is 
commonly accepted as the foremost 
American authority on Far Eastern ques- 
tions.” —40 pp.; Japanese Association in 
China, Shanghai, June, 1932. 

Y¥.M.C.A. IN CHINA 1932; by David Z. T. 

Yui. 

A review of the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in China by 
the General Secretary of the National 
Committee. The significance of Y. M. 
C. A. conferences held in China in re- 
cent years is discussed, especially that of 
the gathering of general secretaries held 
at Soochow, February 9-15, 1931, at 
which a three-year program was formu- 
lated. Other activities, such as the aid 
given by the Y. M. C. A. in emergency 
services like the flood relief and war 
relief work and other phases such as 
training of leadership and work among 
the students are given consideration.— 
31 pp.; National Committee of Y. M. 
C. A., Shanghai, May 9, 1932. 
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In the Periodicals 


Citations and Abstracts 


Note: Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient are in 
the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than domestic ; 


AGRICULTURE 


indicated in parenthesis. 


Agricultural Wages in Australia; by D. B. 
Copland and O. de R. Fornander. 


An analysis of wage rates as fixed by 
the Arbitration Court and similar state 
bodies in Australia for workers in the 
pastoral and fruit-growing industries, 
including data on the most frequent 
rates in other agricultural industries not 
thus regulated.—Jnternational Labour 
Review, Geneva, July 1932.—W. L. H. 
Early Plant Life of the Hawaiian Islands; 

By Gerrit P. Wilder. 


An informative article on the native 
vegetation as well as an outline of some 
of the sources of other valuable trees 
and plants which were introduced into 
the Islands “regularly organized 
agencies (such as the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association and the United 
States Agricultural Experiment Station) 
as well as the enthusiastic efforts of a 
number of amateur plant coliectors are 
all contributing their share toward mak- 
ing Hawaii a real ‘Paradise’ for those 
who love the beautiful in nature.”— 
Mid-Pacific, Honolulu, July 1932. 


Flood Relief Commission (China); un- 
signed. 


The gigantic task achieved by the 
National Flood Relief Commission of 
China is described in the preliminary 
report presented at the plenary meeting 
of the Commission. Through the agency 
of the Agricultural Department of Nan- 
king University an economic enquiry 
was made into the material damage done 
by the flood. The results showed that 
25.2 million farm people had suffered. 
Material loss in crops, implements, 
buildings and the like were estimated at 
two thousand million Mexican dollars. 
The engineering work accomplished 
under the Commission was gigantic. 
When the work was at its height a 
total force of not less than 1,400,000 
men were employed on the dykes. Relief 
and medical work were on a compar- 
able scale-—North-China Herald (Brit- 
ish), Shanghai, July 6, 1932.—M. K. 


Ottawa and Agriculture; by Christopher 

Turnor. 

A consideration of how best to deal 
with the problem of Great Britain's 
supplies of beef, mutton, butter and 
wheat, in view of the conflicting claims 
of the Dominions, Agentina and Den- 
mark. “To the unbiassed mind it must 
be apparent that the time is not ripe for 
the Governments of the Commonwealth 
to proclaim Free Trade within the 
Empire and that several important 
countries in the Commonwealth have n 
intention of making any such declara- 
tion.” —Nineteenth Century, London 
July 1932.—W. L. H. 

Plans for Relief (in Japan); unsigned. 

A criticism of the measures planned 
by the Japanese government for reliey- 
ing the distress of the rural population 
in Japan. To push various forms ot 
public works, such as aérodrome and 
telegraph construction, and claim this is 
agricultural relief does not imply a seri- 
ous effort to help the farmer and to 
meet one of Japan’s most difficult prob- 
lems.—Japan Weekly Chronicle (Brit- 
ish), Kobe, July 21, 1932.—M. K. 
Recent Decrees on Farm Trade (Russian), 

The; unsigned. 

An account of some important Soviet 
decrees aiming at increasing the output 
of agricultural products. Collective 
farms are exempted from various forms 
of taxation; state procurements of grain 
and live stock from both collectives and 
individual peasants have been reduced, 
permission is granted for the unre- 
stricted sale of all surplus, and a system 
of short-term credits to approved collec- 
tive farms is arranged. Among the fac- 
tors making these changes possible are the 
developments in the state farms, the 
increasing area embraced by collectives, 
and improvements in trading organiza- 
tion.—Economic Review of the Soviet 
Union, New York, July 15, 1932.— 
M. K. 
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CULTURAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Anthropology and Native Administration; 
by Raymond Firth. 
Health Survey of Rennell and Bellona 

Islands; by S. M. Lambert. 

Oceania, a quarterly journal devoted 
to the study of the native peoples of 
Australia, New Guinea and the Islands 
of the Pacific, contains many articles 
that should be of interest to readers of 
Paciric AFFAIRS. It is published by the 
Macmillan Company for the Australian 
National Research Council. In the last 
September number the editor, Dr. Firth, 
estimates the actual and potential con- 
tribution of anthropology to the task of 
governing native peoples. His experi- 
ence in training officials for the Aus- 
tralian Mandated Territory makes him 
particularly qualified to speak authori- 
tatively. In the last December issue Dr. 
S. M. Lambert, who has long had charge 
of the health work of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in the South Pacific, makes 
a masterly survey of conditions in an 
isolated island. The task of promoting 
the physical well-being of a native peo- 
ple, the dramatic, often amusing difh- 
culties faced, the interrelation of the 
work with all aspects of the island life 
are shown by a man whose life has been 
devoted to such enterprise —Oceania, 
Sydney, September 1931; December 
1931.—M. K. 

Anti-Foreign Activities of School Facul- 
ties in China; unsigned. 

An account of the work of educators, 
including university professors as well 
as teachers of primary and intermediate 
schools, who are working—according to 
the report—with the avowed intention 
of leading the students and the people 
at large to more violent anti-Japanese 
movements. The policy of thorough 
diffusion of the Three Principles of the 
People among the Chinese was adopted 
by the Nationalist Party and school text- 
books containing questions and answers 
based on an elaboration of these prin- 
ciples have found wide distribution. 
There has been increasing codperation 
between the so-called Enlightenment 
Movement, which was started in China 
about 1915 by Western-educated young 
men and women who sought “new” 


thoughts, and the revolutionary political 

movement of Young China. Revolu- 

tionary politicians utilized the new wave 
of thought to instigate violent anti- 

Christian agitations which were super- 

seded in 1919 by the Shantung prob- 

lem. Since 1923 it is Soviet Russia 
which gradually has been gaining an 
increasing hold over the minds of the 
intellectual class of China, and “Peking 

University assumed the aspects of a 

fountainhead of revolutionary social and 

political movements, rather than those 
of a seat of learning.”—Supplement to 

International Gleanings from Japan, 

Tokyo, June 28, 1932.—A. R. 

Bulletin du Bureau International d’Educa- 
tion. 

Reports on the activities of the Bu- 
reau, articles and documents on_ the 
educational movements in various coun- 
tries, on school legislation, international! 
collaboration in education for peace. 
Reports on propaganda, on_bibliogra- 
phies and on the fifth special course for 
educators held in Geneva July 25-30, 
1932.—Geneva, April 1932. 

Caste in the Worried Life of India; by 
P. W. Wilson. 

This problem is discussed in G. S. 
Ghurye’s book, “Caste and Race in 
India,” which according to the reviewer 
does more justice to India and the Indi- 
ans than a much-criticized book pub- 
lished some years ago had done. The 
information on which the author bases 
his study is of Western origin for “ 
it is Western research that has brought 
the problem of caste out of an atmos- 
phere of distorting unreality into the 
clear light of common sense... .”’— 
New York Times Book Review, New 
York, July 24, 1932. 

China und das Abendland im 17 und 18 
Jahrhundert; by R. F. Merkel. 
Originally a “fad” taken up by the 

“Salons” of Europe, Chinese culture 

very soon became a subject of deep 

speculation for the leading minds of the 
17th and 18th Centuries. It was under 
their guidance that the scientific founda- 
tions were laid for the present-day teach- 
ing of Sinology at almost all universities 
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in Europe. Professor Merkel of the 
University of Munich delivered a lec- 
ture on this subject at the XVIII Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists held 
at Leyden September 7-12, 1931. French 
and German Jesuit Missionaries were 
credited with bringing the “Wisdom of 
the East” to the Occident and _ their 
translations of the works of Chinese 
philosophers were brought to European 
countries, and there found, together 
with other cultural material, an eager 
reception, especially at the Catholic 
courts of Austria and Bavaria. The 
philosopher von Leibniz was_ instru- 
mental in introducing Chinese culture 
into Protestant Germany through his 
contact with the Jesuit China Mission. 
—Sinica, Frankfort-on-Main, July 1, 
1932.—A. R. 

Chinese Sense of Evil, The; 

Rawlinson. 

A brief interpretation of the code of 
ethics which governs Chinese thought. 
“.. Chinese have a keen sense that cer- 
tain acts are morally wrong though 
they sometimes include under that head 
things we deem of minor or no impor- 
tance ethically.” As neither Buddhism, 
Taoism, nor Confucianism locate the 
ultimate origin of evil in the nature of 
the universe, moral evil is, therefore, in 
the main a product of man’s own activ- 
ity—Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, July 
1932. 

Education and Relative Wage Rates; by 

Allan G. B. Fisher. 

A thoughtful study of the effects of 
education in reducing the margin be- 
tween wage rates for skilled and un- 
skilled workers during the last twenty 
years. It is argued that this reduction 
is closely connected with changes in, the 
relative supply of skilled and unskilled 
workers as a result of increasing facili- 
ties for popular education, which dimin- 
ishes the supply of those workers who 
can perform only the most unskilled 
labor.—I nternational Labour Review, 
Geneva, June 1932.—W. L. H. 
Education and the Present Crisis; by Jo- 

seph McCulley. 

Recognizing the urgency of the pres- 
ent situation, schools should formulate a 
social philosophy which will remedy the 


by Frank 
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defects of the present system and _pre- 
vent the recurrence of a period like this 
we are now experiencing. Material 
standards, competition and individualism 
as manifested in tariff wars and arma- 
ments, must go. The basic social prin- 
ciple must be the welfare of the whole 
group; and need, not profit, should govy- 
ern production. The “tribal” view of 
politics must be replaced by the vision 
of a world society. It is, therefore, the 
part of education to produce citizens 
capable of creating a codperative world 
in which each member is prepared to 
play his particular part. But this re- 
quires a new method, as well as a new 
attitude: The school becomes a social 
group in which classes are conducted in 
the spirit of community effort, and in 
which the individual’s inherent capaci- 
ties are developed to the utmost for the 
service of the world to which he belongs. 

“Fear, in any form, can no longer 
control our mental outlook; rather 
should a vision of the shining society of 
the future be the dominating motive of 
all our work. National hatreds must 
give way to a realization that ‘man to 
man the world o’er shall brother be’ and 
that what touches the welfare of one 
individual or one group in the uttermost 
corner of the earth affects the whole 
body politic. . . ."—Canadian Forum, 
Toronto, July 1932.—E. S. C. H. 
Education in the Soviet Union; by R. D. 

Charques. 

Education in Soviet Russia has a deti- 
nite and sharply defined political aim, 
Mr. Charques states in this address at 
Chatham House on February 15, 1932. 
It may be roughly characterized as “. 
the application of Marxism to the cul- 
tural needs of a developing socialist 
order.... It should, however, be borne 
in mind that organized education in 
Soviet Russia covers the work of the 
museums, of the State publishing houses, 
of the theaters, cinemas and wireless, 
and also embraces the whole of that 
vast region of Bolshevik activity con- 
cerned with political education and 
propaganda.” Admiration is expressed 
by the author for the work so far accom- 
plished by the Soviet government, par- 
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ticularly in view of the task of plan- 
ning education for the whole ot Soviet 
Russia. The Five-Year Plan, it is re- 
called, does not merely comprise eco- 
nomic and industrial reorganization, but 
encompasses every activity, cultural, 
educational and scientific in the whole 
area of the Soviet Union. Two thou- 
sand provinces with a population of some 
one hundred and sixty million people, 
and speaking anything between seventy 
to one hundred twenty different lan- 
guages, are to be reached. 

In the ensuing discussion the opinion 
was voiced by several speakers that the 
survey presented by Mr. Charques was 
most certainly of extreme interest, but 
that education in Soviet Russia was on 
the whole merely in keeping with the 
general trend of our days. The funda- 
mental theories of Soviet education 
were not different from those of Eng- 
land or any other country, namely that 
of training good citizens for their place 
in society, whether it be a communized 
one or an_ industrialized capitalist 
society.—IJ nternational Affairs, London, 
July 1932.—A. R. 

Fiji and the Fijians; by F. L. Wood. 

A historical and bibliographical out- 
line of the relationship of the Islands to 
Western civilization.—d ustralian Quar- 
terly, Sydney, June 14, 1932. 
Gouvernement des Hawaii; Waikiki und 

Pearl Harbor; comment. 

A Paris journal, L’Océante Francaise, 
and a German journal, Zeitschrift fur 
Geopolitik, both make comment in their 
current issues on the pronouncements 
of Admiral Stirling on Hawaii, as re- 
ported in the May 1932 issue of 
Paciric AFFAIRS. It is perhaps natural 
that both comments on the situation 
here should be made entirely on the 
basis of the Admiral’s statement, with- 
out recognition of the fact that it is but 
the typical naval or military expres- 
sion of opinion which is thus being 
echoed in Europe, while the quieter 
achievements of these islands in demo- 
cratic realities, interracial codperation 
and community fusion remain unknown. 
Océanie Francaise, Paris, May-June 
1932; Zeitschrift fir Geopolitik, Mu- 
nich, July 1932.—E. G. 


Indian and Japanese Education; by L. J. 

Shafer. 

A discussion of the Lindsay Report 
on the Christian Educational situation 
in India. It is compared with the exist- 
ing situation in Japan and “reveals so 
large a number of common elements 
that it deserves the closest attention of 
those engaged in educational work in 
this country.”—Japan Christian Quar- 
terly, Tokyo, July 1932.—A. R. 

Is the Chinese Inherently an Orderless 

Race?—by H. ©. Ho. 

A brief analysis of some of the cul- 
tural reasons for disturbance in China 
among a people hitherto characterized 
by peaceful orderliness.—China Critic, 
Shanghai, July 21, 1932. 

Jizo of Monkey-Hill, The; by Ernest H. 

Pickering. 

A discussion of the place of women in 
Japanese society, not only of the wife, 
but also of the jiro and the geisha. The 
place of women in Japan is attributed 
to Confucian ethics—Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, London, June 1932. 


Menace of Racial Discrimination; by Ray- 
ford W. Logan. 


“The Civil War is the price that 
America paid for the fiction that a stable 
government can be erected on human 
bondage...” says the writer, and he 
contends that America is today facing 
equally grave issues in relation to the 
Negro problem .— World Tomorrow, 
New York, July 1932. 

Place of Confucius in Chinese History, 

The; by Fung Yu-lan. 

In China Confucius was the first man 
to popularize learning. He tried to 
rationalize traditional institutions and 
ideas. His place and influence in Chinese 
history was much like that of Socrates 
in Western history.—Chinese Social and 
Political Science Review, Peiping, April 
1932. 

Study in Licensed Prostitution, A; by 

Gumpei Yamamuro. 


An outline of the work of the Salvation 
Army, which commenced operations in 
Japan in 1895 and, five years later, with 
the opening of the Tokyo Rescue Home, 
initiated its rescue work for women. 
Article 90 of the Civil Law, which de- 
clares that any procedure contrary to 
social order and good public morals is 
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illegal, was applied in 1900 to Licensed 
House proprietors in relation to prosti- 
tutes, emphasizing the fact that the for- 
mer may not, within the law, compel 
the latter in any act of prostitution. 
Nevertheless, a constant stream of ap- 
peals came to Salvation Army Head- 
quarters. The number of women who 
have passed through the Salvation Army 
Homes since that time exceeds seven 
thousand. A study of 100 ex-licensed 
prostitutes is given which exposes pres- 
ent-day conditions of licensed prostitu- 
tion in Japan, and throws considerable 
light on the question of the possibility of 
release from the profession. Two of the 
greatest problems which confront the 
“rescuer” are: Money advanced (Zen- 
shaku kin) to the women by the licensed 
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house proprietors, or keepers, and the 
determined attitude of the latter.— 
Japan Christian Quarterly, Tokyo, July 
1932.—A. R. 

Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous 

Drugs; report. 

Here is assembled the 1932 official 
correspondence initiated by the League 
Council in November, 1931, concerning 
(1) the statistical methods adopted by 
governments in recording seizures of 
drugs, (2) an enquiry into drug addic- 
tion and methods of treatment employed, 
and (3) proposals for suppressing the 
illicit trafic. Twelve governments are 
represented in the replies.—League of 
Nations Official Journal, Geneva, June 


1932.—E. G. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


British Imperial Issues at Ottawa; by 


Bartlet Brebner. 

The Ottawa conference faces the need 
of reconciling extraordinarily difficult 
special interests. Good economic sense 
must prevail over particularism or 
Ottawa will provide merely another 
international conference. There are 
possibilities, however, short of general 
mutual preference, in bilateral agree- 
ments inside the empire—Current His- 
tory, New York, July 1932.—P. S. B. 
Carrying Out of the Five-Year Plan, The; 

by V. Molotov. 

A report delivered at the second ses- 
sion of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee of the Soviet Union, on the achieve- 
ment of the third year of the Plan. It 
opens with a jubilant description of the 
contrast between economic depression in 
the capitalist world and the steady 
progress of the Soviet Union, and in- 
cludes a section of strong criticism of 
failures and weaknesses in certain sec- 
tions of Soviet productions.—V.O.K.S., 
Moscow, Vol. III, No. 1, 1932.— 
W. L. H. 


Imperial Britain Holds a Momentous Par- 
ley; by Sir Arthur Salter. 


An impressive account of the Ottawa 
Conference, analyzing its scope and 
purpose, the main problems under dis- 
cussion and the possible effects of its 
decisions on world affairs. While Ot- 
tawa is regarded as an important stage 


in the development of the British Com- 
monwealth, subsequent stages will de- 
pend upon the orientation of the com- 
mercial policy of the world as a whole 
in the months immediately ahead.—Nex: 
York Times, July 17, 1932.—M. K. 

National and World Planning; a Sym- 

posium. 

This volume is an interesting and un- 
usual mélange. In addition to a score ot 
papers more or less related to problems 
of material and international planning, 
the volume includes a series of miscel- 
laneous papers (on population, imperi- 
alist expansion, etc.) presented in 1930 
at the meetings of the Pacific South- 
west Academy. These are followed by 
a section of three articles on the ques- 
tion of ‘““The Press as a Factor in Inter- 
national Relations.”” The first article 
is a most revealing and intimate account 
of the mechanics of press participation 
at the Geneva Disarmament Conference. 

Even within the first section on plan- 
ning one could have wished for a little 
more unity and continuity. In the mid- 
dle of a series of statements on national 
economic planning, come four articles 
on the pros and cons of sanctions in 
international affairs, Mr. Raymond 
Buell and Mr. John Foster Dulles being 
on the whole pro, and Mr. Jerome D. 
Greene and Frederick G. Libby being 
con. 
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Among the articles is a good state- 
ment of Soviet planning by the Chair- 
man of Amtorg in New York, an ad- 
dress (delivered last April at the open- 
ing meeting of the Academy of World 
Economics) by Professor Ernest Minor 
Patterson on ‘World Economics” and 
an excellent review entitled “Notes on 
the Renewal of America” by Glenn 
Frank.—Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, July 1932.—W. L. H. 
On the Threshold of tle Five-Year Plan’s 

Fourth Year; by V. Kuibyshev. 

A report delivered at the second ses- 
sion of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Soviet Union by the Chairman of 
the State Planning Committee. It in- 
cludes a review of achievements in 1931 
and a statement of plans for 1932 in 
which it is intended to complete certain 
parts of the Five-Year Plan in the 
fourth year. Despite the failure during 
1931 of metallurgical production, coal 
production, and railway transport to 
reach the standard required by the Plan, 
they are scheduled to make spectacular 
advances in 1932.—V.0.K.8., Moscow, 
Vol. III, No. 1, 1932.—W. L. H. 


Ottawa: 1894 and 1932; by Richard Gebb. 


Reflections on the new tariff weapon 
in Britain’s hands at the Ottawa Con- 
ference. “In effect there is suspended a 
big stick for recalcitrant foreign coun- 
tries in the shape of a 100 per cent sur- 
tax; and a comparatively little stick for 
recalcitrant Dominions in the shape of 
10 per cent after November 15; but 
the principle is the same, and it is known 
as_ retaliation.”—Nineteenth Century, 


London, July 1932.—W. L. H. 


Ottawa: Zero in Conferences; editorial. 


“The Imperial Economic Conference, 
which opens next week at Ottawa, is a 
thoroughly mad undertaking. The Con- 
ference has as its slogan, ‘Buy British.’ 
Its professed object is to reconstitute 
the British Empire as a self-contained 
economic unity. To do this would mean 
an immense and violent dislocation of 
international trade, and the ruin of 
thousands of manufacturers, farmers and 
exporters all over the world. 


“The Ottawa Conference is being 
held chiefly because of one man, Lord 
Beaverbrook, publisher of the London 
Daily Express. Beaverbrook (né Max- 
well Aitken) is a Canadian, or colonial. 
In agitating for an Imperial Economic 
Conference, Beaverbrook has been bitten 
by two great desires. One is to demon- 
strate the importance of colonials; the 
other is by preaching ‘Empire unity’ to 
turn England’s voters away from ‘inter- 
nationalism,’ socialism and the League 
of Nations.’"—New Republic, New 
York, July 20, 1932. 

Ottawa Conference and World Trade, The; 
by Robert MacKay. 


An account of the tariff and currency 
questions before the Conference. The 
prospects of success at Ottawa are con- 
sidered small, but not negligible. While 
in some respects the proposed tariffs con- 
stitute a threat to the trade of other 
countries, particularly to the United 
States, yet if they can be organized in 
such a way as to increase, not merely 
divert, the trade of British nations the 
effect on world trade and_ prosperity 
should be beneficial—Nation, New 


York, July 27, 1932.—M. K. 
Ottawa Will Not Fail; by J. Coatman. 


A plea for a consideration of the 
broader and more fundamental issues in 
Imperial economic coéperation, i.e., in 
long-range investment, migration poli- 
cies, rationalization, currency, etc., as 
opposed to the immediate problems of 
tariffs and quotas. “The political foun- 
dations of the Empire need to be com- 
pleted and reinforced by economic foun- 
dations. These economic foundations 
must be of the same character and scope 
as the political. They cannot be stated 
in any narrow formula, they cannot be 
laid down immediately by coming to 
agreements on tariff preferences, quotas 
and so on... . If the only result of 
the conference were an agreement be- 
tween Empire countries to consult each 
other, without in any way tying their 
hands, before they make major changes 
in their tariff policies, Ottawa would be 
more than worth while.”—Fortnightly 
Review, London, July 1932.—W. L. H. 
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Preparation of the Second Five-Year Plan 

(Russian); unsigned. 

The State Planning Commission of 
the U.S.S.R. will have control figures 
for 1933 prepared by December 1 of 
this year and detailed figures for the 
Second Five-Year Plan ready for ap- 
proval not later than January 1, 1933. 
The Council of People’s Commissars, 
which set these dates, specified that in 
the Second Five-Year Plan emphasis is 
to be laid on the wider participation of 
workers, farm members, trade unions, 
scientists and engineers. Meanwhile the 
“Gosplan” is holding a series of con- 
ferences in which representatives of the 
various regional planning organizations 
and scientific institutes will work on 
problems relating to the Plan. Among 
such conferences already held was one 
on “Geographic Distribution of Pro- 
ductive Forces” (Moscow in April) and 
its work, including schemes for more 
intensive mechanization in agriculture, 
is summarized in the article. On the 
basis of these conferences and on data 
furnished by the all-union Commissari- 
ats and the constituent republics, the 
draft of the Second Five-Year Plan will 
be worked out.—Economic Review of 
the Soviet Union, New York, July 15, 
1932.—M. K. 


Road of Revolution, The; by Stuart Chase. 


In the second of his series of articles 
on “A New Deal for America,” Stuart 
Chase discusses three possible alterna- 
tive turns, all of them to the left (“the 
only possible direction”) on the road to 
a new-planned order. The first turn is 
toward “the wild and stormy road of 
violent revolution”; the second is “the 
stern, steel-walled road of a commercial 
dictatorship with political democracy 
swept down a gully and constitutional 
guarantees rolled flat’; the third is “the 
road of change within the broad outlines 
of the law and of the American tradi- 
tion.” The second, he insists, because of 
necessity it involves collectivism, is still 
a turn to the left and a highly possible 
one. The third is the preferable one if 
enough intelligence can be concentrated 
upon it. The first, he believes, would be 
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disastrous to a technological civilization. 
After a close consideration of its prob- 
able course, he concludes: 

“No. Violent revolutions are bitter 
medicine, but medicine, in handicraft 
societies ground down by feudalism. In 
societies pledged to the machine, they 
are a lethal poison, swift and terrible. 
The only exception is in the case of a 
revolutionary movement so disciplined, 
organized and manned by skilled tech- 
nicians that the key valves can be 
stopped only to enforce capitulation by, 
the rest of the community and, victory 
won, smoothly started again. The whole 
coup d'état would have to be a matter 
of a few days, if not of hours.”—Nex 
Republic, New York, July 6, 1932. 
—E. G. 


Road of the Fascists; by Stuart Chase. 


Here “the second road out of the eco- 
nomic impasse . . . the dictatorship ot 
Big Business” is discussed. Mr. Chase 
does not believe that the mere business 
principle involved in “greater wealth 
for the masses so they can buy more 
goods” is sufficient to abolish poverty 
and establish a good way of life. And 
yet, with such a slogan as part of its 
“drive,” a Big Business dictatorship 
would not be in a position to exercise as 
absolute and ruthless a control over lite 
as successful Fascism demands—in the 
author’s words, they could not “afford 
to grind the faces of the poor.” Efh- 
ciency, even economic stabilization may 
be at its end, but as a way to fuller and 
better life, the Fascist road is to Mr. 
Chase unthinkable. — New Republic, 
New York, July 13, 1932.—E. G. 
Survey for a Third Road; No. IV of the 


Series ‘‘A New Deal for America’’; by 
Stuart Chase. 


An appraisal of the presaged economic 
reconstruction in the United States. As 
shown in previous articles, neither vio- 
lent revolution nor business dictatorship 
seem possible in this country. Instead, 
there will be a drastic and progressive 
revision of the economic structure 
avoiding a sharp break with the past. 
The difficulties and advantages of this, 
the exacting effort for which it calls 
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and the stages through which it may 
pass are suggested—New Republic, 
New York, July 27, 1932.—M. K. 

To Ottawa an Empire Turns Its Eyes; by 

V. M. Kipp. 

The statesmen of the British Empire 
are gathering in the Canadian capital, 
which represents, on its high cliff, a 
symbol of self-reliance within the Brit- 
ish family of nations—New York Times 
Magazine, New York, July 17, 1932. 
Why Foreign Capital?—by O. D. Rasmus- 

sen. 

A stinging criticism of western capi- 
talistic exploitation, especially as applied 
to China. “The West cannot make a 


static or fully developed system work 
. . . China, the last undried well of un- 
exploitedness now holds out to the West 
its only hope of carrying on for a while.” 
Western capitalism, according to the 
writer, is slipping into chaos aided by an 
“underground revolution” psychological 
rather than organized as yet on the part 
of the working masses. Capitalism is 
the real Frankenstein monster, a mad 
economic system imprisoning the worker, 
penalizing the family, involving the 


nations in suicidal strife, yet the West 
would foist it on China as the cure for 
all the ills of that land.—China Crittc, 
Shanghai, July 7, 1932—M. K. 


FROM THE CHINESE PRESS 


Abstracts by Chen Han-seng 


Agrarian Problem of China, The; by Sun 
Cho-chang. 

The theme of this long article of 87 
pages is that China is already stepping 
into the capitalist society, but that she 
still keeps feudalist relations in produc- 
tion. It asserts that the agrarian problem 
is the foremost important political ques- 
tion of today in China—Du Shu Tse 
Chi, monthly published by the Shun 
Chow Book Company, Shanghai, Jan- 
uary 1932. 

Chinese Banking World of 1931; by the 
Research Department of the Bank of 
China. 

Flood, banditry, taxation, and the 
interruption in communication, are at- 
tributed as the chief causes of business 
decline in last year’s banking world in 
China. Taxation on land is increasing 
with great rapidity; in many places of 
China nearly 60 per cent of the total 
harvest goes for taxes.—Bank of China 
Monthly Review, Shanghai, May 1932. 
Chinese Usury Capital, Trade Capital and 

Peasant Economy; by Madgar, trans- 

lated from Russian by Yi Ming. 

This article gives the reader a glimpse 
of the gigantic work of usury and trade 
capital which rules supreme in the “‘semi- 
colonial country called China.” It shows 
how capital has been accumulated and 
yet no alteration in the mode of pro- 
duction has fundamentally occurred in 


China.—Sin Chuan Tsao Miscellany, 

Shanghai, May 16, 1932. 

Decline of Chinese Village Economy and 
Rural Education, The; by Hou Chi. 


Most of the articles in this Chinese 
fortnightly journal, The Dawn, are 
translations from foreign periodicals ; but 
this one of nineteen pages, on the neces- 
sity of a rural educational movement in 
China, is written by an_ enthusiastic 
Chinese advocate. He first shows the 
economic importance of villages in the 
country, and, therefore, also of rural 
education. Then he paints the decline 
of Chinese agriculture and urges the 
revival of a widely advertised rural 
educational movement. He also _pro- 
poses many ideas regarding the curricula, 
the organization, and administration of 
such a rural movement. The author is 
a believer in reform work, and places 
very much hope in this popular educa- 
tion.—Dawn, Peiping, June 1, 1932. 
Economic Conditions of Sinkiang (Chinese 

Turkestan); by Lee Chin-wen. 


Here the reader may find a brief de- 
scription of communication, commerce, 
mining, and agriculture of Chinese 
Turkestan. Industry has been written 
with more detailed statistics, and the 
recent Soviet enterprises in that province 
are interestingly exposed.—New Asia 
Monthly, Shanghai, June 1932. 
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Economic Situation in the Northeast 
(Manchuria) After September 18, 1931, 
The; by Fong Sheng. 

Mr. Fong has written a very long 
article, based upon newspaper materials 
of all sorts, personal correspondence, 
and conversations with friends returned 
recently from Manchuria; and he has 
exposed the conditions under four chief 
topics: communication, currency, trade 
and industry, and agriculture and min- 
ing.—Sin Chuang Tsao Miscellany, 


Shanghai, May 16, June 1, 16, 1932. 


Fishery Economy in China; by Wang 


Tsun-peh. 

A total of fifty-seven pages is used 
to describe the fisheries of the Chinese 
seacoast. The statistics mentioned here 
cover seven Chinese provinces, and reveal 
the latest information available on this 
topic.—Quarterly Journal of Economics 
of the Chinese Economic Society, Hang- 
chow, May 1932. 

Historical Sketch of the Civil Service 
Examination System in China; by Hsu 
Ching-yu. 

This article, though not long, is a 
very good and concise exposition of the 
different institutions dealing with the 
Examination System during the Chow, 
Han, Tang, Sung, Yuan, Ming and 
Tsing Dynasties. — World, Changsha, 
May 21, 1932. 

Historical Sketch of the Woman’s Inheri- 
tance Law in China; by Ching Lu-yin. 
The Chinese law has been restricting 

the woman’s inheritance ever since the 

Ninth Century till 1926. The writer 

here analyzes in detail the resolutions 

dealing therewith passed by the All- 

China Citizens’ Conference in January, 

1926; the resolutions of the Supreme 

Juridical Conference in April 1929, and 

the new civil code promulgated in May 

1931.—Monthly of Social Sciences, Sun 

Yat-sen University, Canton, February 

1932. 

How to Do Away with Bureaucracy in 
China; by Huang Li-ping. 

Bureaucracy and democracy are two 
things which cannot coexist in the po- 
litical system. The author traces the 
defeat of the Chinese Revolutions of 
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1912 and of 1927 to the influence of 
the old bureaucracy.—Guide of the 
Masses (weekiy), Shanghai, June 6, 
1932. 

Importance of a Sino-Russian Relationship 
in International Affairs, The; by Han 
Wen. 

The author predicts the coming world 
war, which will witness the United 
States and the Soviet Union as two 
chief centers of conflict. He _ believes 
that China should on one hand subdue 
the Red armies in the interior of China 
and then make an alliance with the 
Soviet Union; and she should on the 
other hand direct her own diplomacy 
without the interference of foreign 
powers.—Critic of Russian Affairs, Nan- 
king, March 1932. 

Japanese Industrial Investments in China; 
by Hou Ho-peh. 

This article summarizes the statistics 
on Japanese capitalization in China, as 
estimated by the various institutions, 
such as the Japanese Ministry of Fi- 
nance in Tokyo, the Sino-Japan Trade 
Society, the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, the Japanese Institute of Com- 
mercial and Industrial Surveys, and the 
South Manchuria Railway Company.— 
Quarterly Journal of Economics of the 
Chinese Economic Society, Hangchow, 
May 1932. 

Nature of Chinese Land Property and Its 
Classification; by Madgar; translated 
from Russian by Yi Ming. 


The author maintains that pure and 
independent private property in land 
has come to Asia only after the invasion 
of European influences. He distinguishes 
eight kinds of land property: (1) the 
feudal fief, which in 1840 amounted to 
3,577,275 mou, but was done away with 
in 1912 with the formation of the Chi- 
nese Republic; (2) the special land for 
the Manchus in China, which in the 
middle of the 19th Century amounted 
to 14,019,170 mou, and in the last few 
years was also done away with; (3) 
temple lands; (4) land for military 
colonization, which was done away with 
in the year 1898; (5) the private land 
of the clan or the family; (6) the public 
land in different localities; (7) the vil- 
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lage land for worship; and (8) the 

national land.—Sin Chuang Tsao Mis- 

cellany, Shanghai, June 1, 1932. 

Opium Problem and the Bankruptcy of 
Chinese Villages, The; by Chen Hun- 
tsien. 

Within thirty-two pages the author 
discussed the following six topics: dis- 
tribution of opium territories in China; 
the place of opium in the Chinese trade 
capital; opium as an important financial 
source of the Chinese feudals ; opium and 
its role in foreign relations; opium as a 
factor deepening and sharpening the 
degree of rural bankruptcy in China; 
and the proposed program for remedy.— 
Le Monde et la Chine, Shanghai, May 
1932. 

Past and Present of the Chinese Labor 
Union Movement, The; by Lee Ping- 
heng. 

This long article of 63 pages contains 
the best statistics on labor unions that 
the government possesses at present. It 
is particularly valuable because the 
author narrates more or less in detail 
the reorganization of labor unions in 
different Chinese cities after 1927.— 
Labor Monthly, Ministry of Industry, 
Nanking, May 1932. 

Preparation for Long-Time Resistance 
Against Japan; by Ma Yin-tsu. 

This famous Chinese economist advo- 
cates the formation of a new Sino- 
American alliance. He thinks that to 
restore relations with the Soviet Union 
is possible only when the United States 
resumes full relationship with the Soviet 
Government. — Current Events, Nan- 
king, June 1932. 


Recent Conditions of Silk Factories in 
Kiangsu and Chekiang Provinces; by 
Feng Ho-fei. 

This very valuable article points out 
the speculative character of the silk fila- 
ture enterprises in Shanghai and other 
near-by cities. It shows clearly that the 
silk industry in China, although it has 
assumed the modern factory form, etc., 
has had no stable capital and therefore 
has been always a matter of business 
speculation instead of real honest capi- 
talist development. The article also con- 
tains many statistical tables regarding 
the silk factories, workers, silk produc- 
tion, and market conditions. It is an im- 
portant reference work. — Monthly 
Guide of International Trade, Ministry 
of Industry, Nanking, Vol. IV, No. 1, 
June 1932. 

Sino-Japanese War of 1895 and Changes 
in International Relations in the Far 
East; by Chang Tsun-pu. 

The results of the War of 1895, be- 
tween China and Japan, on the one hand 
led to the anti-Japanese diplomacy of 
Russia, France, and Germany; and, on 
the other, influenced England to change 
her pro-Chinese attitude and maintain 
a neutral position towards both Japan 
and China. Thus in the years immedi- 
ately after 1895 English influence in 
Peiping was substituted by the rising 
Russian power. This further led to the 
American Declaration and the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1905.—Quarterly 
Journal of Social Science, Wuhan Uni- 
versity, Wuchang, May 1932. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Crisis in World Trade and Finance; a 
symposium. 

A series of addresses and papers pre- 
sented at the semiannual meeting of the 
Academy, New York, April 13, 1932. 
Edited by Parker Thomas Moon. Three 
topics were chosen for the conference 
program: “The Breakdown in World 
Trade,” with four lectures and a dis- 
cussion; ‘Reparations and War Debts,” 
with five lectures and a discussion; 


“World Organization in Finance and 
Trade,” with two lectures. Notable 
among the addresses are “The Effect of 
Currency Depreciation on International 
Trade” by Professor John H. Williams, 
“Tariffs and the Movement of Goods” 
by William Orton, and “Control or 
Fate in Economic Affairs” by Sir Josiah 
Stamp.—Proceedings of the Academy of 
Political Science, Vol. XV, No. 1, May, 
1932.—W. L. H. 
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Futility of the Conference, The; by 

Stephen Elyot. 

After due consideration of the issues 
involved the author contends that the 
present Imperial Economic Conference 
at Ottawa is an utterly useless under- 
taking. Its futility “. . . flows naturally 
and inevitably from the facts of the 
world situation and the antimonies 
which inhere in the present economic 
system.” The author elaborates on his 
conception of trade and trade balances. 
—Canadian Forum, Toronto, August 
1932. 

Krisis in Australien 1929-1932, Die; by 

E. Ronald Walker. 

A consideration of the recent crisis in 
Australia is presented in this 32-page 
article, which was translated from the 
original English manuscript. The Ger- 
man-Australian trade relations are 
touched upon and a comparison of the 
situation in both countries is made. The 
measures adopted by both governments 
to control the deflation are similar, 
although Germany’s Transferproblem 
differs in some issues from the Aus- 
tralian financial situation, fundamentally 
the financial problems of both countries 
are the same. — Weltwirtschaftliches 
Archiv, Kiel, July 1932.—A. R. 
Magnitogorsk: Epic of Soviet Labor; by 

Miles M. Sherover. 

A description of the Soviet project at 
Magnitogorsk on the Siberian side of 
the Ural. These steel mills are planned 
to produce an ultimate annual output 
of four million tons.—Current History, 
New York, July 1932.—P. S. B. 
Missionaries of American Technique in 

Russia; by William Henry Chamberlin. 

This article deals with the difficulties 
and accomplishments of American engi- 
neers, technical advisers, tractor experts, 
technicians in the U.S.S.R.—dAsia, New 
York, July-August 1932. 

Trade Union Liberty and the I. L. O.; 
by Francis G. Wilson. 

A compressed account of the difficul- 
ties in the relations of the International 
Labor Organization since its creation 
with Trade Unionism in the member 
countries. The domination of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, 
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its opposition to Fascist members and to 
the European Christian Trade Unions. 
the progress made and conflicts fough; 
at each Labor Conference are brief 
reviewed. While the demands of the 
organized labor movements are reflected 
in the recommendations of the confer- 
ences, the I. L. O. has not yet been able 
to define a really clear policy regarding 
Trade Union Liberty; it has perforce 
steered a neutral course, often acting as 
arbiter between employers and workers. 
—American Federationist, Washington 
July 1932.—M. K. 

Unemployment Crisis, The; by E. Francis 

Brown. 

A statement of the unemployment 
situation in the United States. The na- 
tional administration is criticized for its 
lack of leadership. No suggestion is 
offered, however, as to the form that 
leadership should take—Current His- 
tory, New York, July 1932.—P. S. B. 
U.B.S.S. et la Crise; editorial. 

To the claims of the Soviet Govern- 
ment that there is no depression in the 
U.S.S.R., the author contends that inas- 
much as that country is a young indus- 
trial state which is being developed arti- 
ficially, we cannot judge the truth of the 
statement. We are also forced to accept 
all statistics as given out by the Soviet 
Government and their accuracy is to be 
doubted. He lays the cause of the pres- 
ent world depression in the “dumping” 
policy of the U.S.S.R. The situation in 
Russia may be even more serious than 
we realize, as the Government has been 
forced to restrict their foreign propa- 
ganda and to follow an apparently mod- 
erate policy so as to keep up their credit 
possibilities in other countries. Stalin’s 
prediction as to what would happen 
were agriculture prematurely commu- 
nized is coming true. Both the state 
farms, or “Sovkhoses,’ and the ‘Kolk- 
hoses,” or collective farms, are not func- 
tioning. “In spite of the efforts, Russia 
is not an industrial country—it is rather 
and always will be an agrarian country. 
And it is just in the field of agriculture 
that the crisis is most heavily felt.”— 
Journal de Geneve, Geneva, July 14, 


1932.—A. R. 
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America Is Going Too Far; by Kisaburo 
Yokota. 

There are no rules in international 
law that would justify refusing recogni- 
tion to a new state which may arise 
through treaty violation when and if the 
nations of the world accept the Hoover 
doctrine. “The accepted international 
jurisprudence will have to be discarded 
to give place to the Hoover Doctrine, 
which then, and only then, would be- 
come a principle of international law.” 
— Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, 
June 16, 1932.—P. S. B. 

Back to First Principles; by George Bron- 
son Rea. 

The Japanese have suffered the same 
mistreatment of their nationals, the 
same violation of their property rights, 
and the same insults to their national 
honor as the United States suffered in 
Mexico. If international law, the 
League Covenant, the Nine-Power Pact 
and the Kellogg Pact protect the Chi- 
nese military groups in their violation 
of the rights not only of foreigners, but 
of the helpless Chinese masses, then such 
laws and treaties are ‘fundamentally, 
eternally and irrevocably wrong.”—Far 
Eastern Review, Shanghai, May 1932. 
—P. S. B. 

Désarmament Moral et la Conciliation 
Internationale, Le; by Jean Efremoff. 
It is not material disarmament which 

will lead to elimination of the causes of 

war between peoples, but moral disarma- 
ment. A greater feeling of kindliness 
among the nations toward one another 
is needed. The task of the Institute of 

International Conciliation is outlined in 

this connection and its aims and purpose 

are set forth.—L’Esprit International, 

Paris, July 1, 1932. 

Disarmament; a symposium. 

The June issue of this French periodi- 
cal is devoted to a symposium on the 
question of disarmament. by Austrian, 
Belgian, British, Dutch, French, Ger- 
man and Swiss authors—Le Monde 
Nouveau, Paris, June 1932. 

Europe, 1’Extréme Orient et la Société des 
Nations; by Guglielmo Ferrero. 


At the outbreak of hostilities in Man- 
churia, Japan found support in Europe. 


INTERNATIONAL MACHINERY 
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Europe had accepted the fact that Japan 
represented law and order and _ that 
China was a country in disorder and 
with a revolution which had lasted 20 
years. However, in this instance the 
matter became more complicated, due to 
the fact that Japan signed the Kellogg 
Briand Pact of nonaggression. The 
author criticizes the League of Nations 
for not being more insistent in the 
issues involving Japan’s actions in view 
of this fact. Thereby the League of 
Nations itself is seriously menaced. 
The definition of a state of war must 
be more carefully and more clearly 
stated should the prestige of the League 
not be seriously threatened. If the 
League should continue to be drawn into 
further conflicts of the Sino-Japanese 
type the peace of the world may suffer. 
It is especially Europe which would suf- 
fer, for her future depends on _ the 
existence of the League of Nations.— 
L'Esprit International, Paris, July 1, 


1932.—A. R. 
Future of the Washington Conference 
Treaties, The; by Arthur N. Holcombe. 


The procedure provided by the Nine- 
Power Treaty, that of full and frank 
communication, had proved unworkable 
and was not utilized by either Japan or 
the United States. The processes avail- 
able under the Kellogg Pact seem as 
likely to strain the relations between the 
United States and Japan to the danger 
point as to bring about a reconciliation 
between Japan and China. President 
Hoover acted with prudent foresight in 
coéperating with the League to the 
fullest extent that is practicable under 
the existing laws of the United States. 
If closer codperation were possible the 
future of the Washington Conference 
Treaties would appear brighter.— 
American Political Science Review, 
Madison, Wisconsin, June 1932.— 
P. S. B. 

Japan Should Admit Violating Nine-Power 

Treaty; by S. Washio. 

Internationally the Manchurian prob- 
lem is a small issue as compared to the 
complications ensuing from Japan’s vio- 
lation of the Nine-Power Treaty and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
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Japan should tell the world she could 
not help violating the treaty, as the 
Pact is an ideal which cannot be ful- 
filled. — Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, July 28, 1932. 

Lausanne Conference, The; unsigned. 

Consideration of the reparations prob- 
lem in the light of the recent Basle 
Report presented by the Special Ad- 
visory Committee was the starting point 
for the Conference which opened at 
Lausanne on June 16. A résumé of the 
proceedings of the Conference and the 
difficulties encountered is presented. 
Further developments will be dealt with 
in a future article—Bulletin of Interna- 
tional News, Chatham House, London, 
July 7, 1932. 

League Assembly and the Far East, The; 
by Freda White. 

If the League Assembly fails to settle 
the Sino-Japanese dispute, the League 
will wither away. The League’s oppor- 
tunity will come when the Lytton Com- 
mission reports and Japan refuses to 
restore Manchuria to China. The 
League states should withdraw ambassa- 
dors, refuse loans, and prohibit the 
export to Japan of munitions and ma- 
terials of war.—Nineteenth Century and 
After, London, June 1932.—P. S. B. 
League of Nations and the Far East, The; 

by William Martin. 

The League of Nations can at least 
declare that Japan has broken the Cove- 
nant and can adhere to the Stimson 
doctrine of nonrecognition of rights 
acquired by force. Whether, after de- 
claring what the right is, it can impose 
right by force depends upon the will- 
ingness of the great Powers to place at 
its disposal the means of action.—./ sia, 
New York, July-August 1932.—P. S. B. 
Monroe Doctrine and Japan, The; by 

Count Soyeshima. 

The Monroe Doctrine has changed 
from a negative policy of self-defence to 
a positive one of aggression. The step 
that ‘‘was particularly menacing to 
Japan, and purely aggressive, interfer- 
ing, nay, plundering, was the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii.” On the other hand, 


Japan is “the guardian of the Far East 
and the preserver of the weakly China.” 
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Japan’s real purpose has been misunder- 
stood because of the ineptness of her 
diplomacy.—Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, June 30, 1932.—P.S.B. 
Probing the Hoover Doctrine; by George 

Bronson Rea. 

The Hoover Doctrine “seems to make 
impossible any rectification of a system 
which holds five hundred million human 
beings in abject slavery.” Our policy in 
Nicaragua “‘incapacitates us from sitting 
in judgment on Japan. To reject the 
discretionary right of each nation to 
resort to self-defence is to deprive the 
Kellogg Pact of its eficiency.—Far East- 
ern Review (American), Shanghai, 
June 1932.—P. S. B. 

The ? That Hovers on the Horizon of the 
Pacific; by Tadetaka Okezaki. 

The author of this series of articles 
feels that the United States has been 
suppressing a deep-seated resentment to- 
wards Japan ever since that nation was 
instrumental in blocking certain pro- 
posed investments in Manchuria. At 
the outbreak of the Manchurian trouble 
last year this resentment caused the 
United States to lose her head and to 
issue orders for the whole fleet to remain 
in the Pacific permanently. The author 
feels that “fate” may eventually bring 
about a war between the United States 
and Japan.—Osaka Mainichi, Osaka, 
May 18, to June 2, 1932.—P. S. B. 
United States and the Situation in the 

Far East, The; by Jerome D. Greene. 

Reprint of an address delivered before 
the World Affairs Institute held under 
the auspices of the American Women’s 
Association in New York on March 23, 
1932, by the Chairman of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations.—Supplement to 
International Gleanings from Japan, 
Tokyo, June 28, 1932. 

What Can China Expect from the League 
of Nations?; by W. Leon Godshall. 
“China can expect from the League 

of Nations, therefore, nothing more than 

a possible alignment of world opinion, 

working within and among governments, 

causing modification or revision of 

Japan’s policies in Manchuria.”—Chi- 

nese Social and Political Science Review, 


Peiping, April 1932. 
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JAPANESE OPINION 


Abstracts by S. Uramatsu 


Solve the Manchurian Problem with the 
League of Nations; by Masamichi Ro- 
yama. 

The newspapers which have been ad- 
vocating the immediate recognition of 
Manchukvo are now beginning to show 
an inclination for a waiting policy. Al- 
though the argument for an immediate 
recognition of Manchukuo is not a well- 
considered opinion, it is a policy adopted 
by the press and the political parties to 
flatter the public. The waiting policy, 
too, lacks a definite principle for the 
solution of the international aspect of 
the problem. We may say that the wait- 
ing policy is an outcome of the dual 
diplomacy—civil and military. An or- 
ganization within the army, which con- 
trols Japan’s relations to Manchuria, 
has already adjusted itself to the con- 
ditions following upon the establishment 
of Manchukuo. Since the de jure recog- 
nition of Manchukuo will put Japan 
under formal obligations, it is consid- 
ered convenient to continue a de facto 
recognition which will substantially se- 
cure Japan’s interests in Manchuria. 
This waiting policy is a dangerous one, 
since it is based upon force of arms and 
is inconsistent with the spirit of the 
League of Nations. It is comparable 
with the French policy for security. 
Japan should decide to solve the prob- 
lem in codperation with the League.— 
In Japanese; Kokusai Chishiki, Tokyo, 
July 1932. 

Economic Relations of Manchuria and 
Japan; editorial. 

Many people now support a policy for 
controlled economy which proposes to 
establish a new economic structure in 
Japan and Manchuria as one unit. It is 
an impracticable policy unless it pre- 
supposes the abolishment of the present 
economic order. If Manchuria is indus- 
trialized, Japan will find a strong com- 
petitor in her, as Manchurian labor is 
cheaper. If Japan should replace the 
cheap labor of Manchuria by that of 
her emigrants, the economic importance 
of Manchuria will be lost—In Japa- 
nese; Toyo Keizai, Tokyo, July 1932. 


Economic Depression and Its Remedies; 
by Hachisaburo Hirao. 

Unless the free movement of goods 
and persons between countries is per- 
mitted, the peace of the world and the 
happiness of humanity will be far from 
realization. A time will come in the 
near future when the United States will 
awaken to the realization that lib- 
erty of trading is indispensable not only 
for the reorganization of her economic 
order, but also for the happiness of 
humanity, and will make a bold reduc- 
tion of her import duties. In so doing 
the division of production will dominate 
the world, and the interdependence of 
nations, instead of economic nationalism, 
will increase.—In Japanese; Jiyu Tsu- 
sho, Tokyo, July 1932. 

Reviewing the Past; by Sadao Araki 

(Minister of War). 

Imperial Japan, which after three 
thousand years of glorious history 
reached an unassailable position among 
the nations of the world, today stands 
on the brink of a chasm of her own 
making. For, caught up in the whirl 
of materialism and hedonistic distrac- 
tions, assailed by the storms of economic 
uncertainties, Japan has forgotten her 
divine mission as a nation. To meet the 
abnormal and difficult situation facing 
her requires not only courage and a 
recognition of facts, but above all a 
clear and discriminating knowledge of 
herself as Japanese, unique and apart 
from all other races and nations. Japan’s 
self-deprecation has made her the victim 
of Chinese injustice and aggression, the 
accused before the League of Nations, 
with her rightful claims unrecognized 
by the world. Only by imbuing herself 
again with the ancient traditions, and fol- 
lowing the path marked out by her Im- 
perial forefathers can she come out of 
the present impasse; only by reviving 
those ideals of justice and altruism which 
led her into the Sino-Japanese war, the 
Russo-Japanese war, and the World 
war can Japan hope for a lasting solu- 
tion to her many difficult problems, 
foreign and domestic, and so avert the 
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disaster of mental disintegration and 

world isolation —In Japanese; Katko, 

Tokyo, July 1932. 

Reform of the Four-Headed Administra- 
tion in Manchuria; editorial. 

The long-discussed plan for unifying 
the four Japanese administrative agen- 
cies in Manchuria has had to be formu- 
lated on an entirely new basis on account 
of the sudden change which has taken 
place since last September. A plan on 
a less elaborate scale proposes to make 
the Kwantung army the center of the ad- 
ministration and the Kwantung com- 
mander the governor of the Kwantung 
Leased Territory as well as chief of all 
foreign affairs. Although the plan for 
unification has lost much of its signifi- 
cance, still it is not a negligible one. 
Whatever the plan adopted, the Japa- 
nese administration in Manchuria must 
be in line with the coexistence and 
co-prosperity of both Japan and Man- 
chukuo. Coéperation between the Japa- 
nese administrative agencies and Man- 
chukuo is the all-important condition for 
a successful plan.—In Japanese; Nichi 
Nichi, Tokyo, July 17, 1932. 

Restriction on Imports of Fushun Coal; 
editorial. 

The dispute arising from the importa- 
tion of Fushun coal from Manchuria 
has been amicably settled between the 
South Manchuria Railway Company 
and the Japan Coal Mining Association 
in the ratio of 8 to 2. The yearly cur- 
tailment of production in Japan, due to 
a slack demand and the increasing im- 
port of Fushun coal, threatened the local 
mining business to such an extent that 
the Japanese mine owners brought action 
against the South Manchuria Railway 
Company. This is the first conflict’ be- 
tween Japanese and Manchurian indus- 
tries in connection with the so-called 
Japan-Manchukuo economic bloc. Be- 
fore this bloc can be realized, a plan 
must be devised to settle similar dis- 
putes in the future—lIn Japanese; 
Tokyo Asahi, Tokyo, July 17, 1932. 
Choosing a New President for the South 

Manchuria Railway; editorial. 

The Saito Cabinet has again disap- 
pointed the people in the matter of per- 


sonnel; it has made the mistake 0} 
attempting to appoint a new president 
for the railway without waiting for the 
fulfillment of the plan to unify the 
Japanese administrative units in Man- 
churia. It is essential that the plan be 
completed and carried out. Although 
the choice of Mr. Nakaji Kajiwara as 
the new president of the South Man- 
churia Railway has been opposed by the 
military leaders, the question of the new 
president will solve itself if there is an 
improvement in the administration ot 
Japanese interests in Manchuria.—In 
Japanese; Nichi Nichi, Tokyo, July 12 
1932. 

Anticipated Decrease of Interest Rate on 

Postal Savings Deposits; editorial. 

An informal decision was made by the 
Government to reduce the rate of inter- 
est on postal savings deposits from the 
present 4.2% to 3% in order to assist 
industry by encouraging low money 
rates. Despite the growing financial 
plight of the nation, the postal savings 
deposits have steadily increased and now 
total 2,800,000 yen, because the people 
realize the necessity of saving. A cut in 
the interest rate will affect some 40,- 
000,000 depositors. The Government 
must undertake sundry enterprises for 
provincial relief, requiring an enormous 
amount of money, most of which is ex- 
pected to come from the Deposits Bu- 
reau of the Finance Ministry, which 
depends largely on the postal savings 
deposits. This is the reason the Gov- 
ernment wishes to reduce the interest 
rate. Though the depositors will lose 
a certain amount, these relief measures 
will benefit the farmers, who form the 
largest element among the postal savings 
customers.—In Japanese; Nichi Nichi, 
Tokyo, July 16, 1932. 

Rice Problem, The; editorial. 


One of the burning problems of the 
moment is how to raise the price of rice. 
The outstanding anomaly of the situa- 
tion is that many are starving while 
rice owned by the Government is going 
to waste in the storehouses. There are 
those who urge the Government to 
dump its rice abroad in order to save 
the farmers at home. Others favor the 
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selling of rice to the poor instead of 
shipping it abroad. To do so, the Gov- 
ernment affirms, would be to contradict 
the Rice and Cereals Law. A law which 
hinders, not facilitates improvement, 
needs to be repealed. It would be ad- 
visable for the Government to give the 
rice purchased in 1928 and 1929 to the 
poorhouses and orphanages, and sell the 
rice purchased in 1930 to the poor at a 
price it might reasonably fetch abroad. 
—In Japanese; Tokyo Asahi, ‘Tokyo, 
July 3, 1932. 
Increased Taxation Unavoidable; editorial. 
The budget deficit of this year totals 
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150,000,000 yen. According to a plan 
adopted by the Home Ministry, an ap- 
propriation of 60,000,000 yen will be 
asked for the financial relief of pro- 
vincial bodies. The State Treasury is 
to pay the expenses, and the necessary 
funds are to be obtained by increasing 
the taxes on incomes, capital returns and 
inheritances. An independent plan of 
the Finance Ministry provides for an 
increased taxation of large incomes, spe- 
cial bonuses, and other items, to prevent 
a similar budget deficit next year.—In 
Japanese; Yomiuri, Tokyo, July 12, 
1932. 


POLITICAL CONFLICT AND CONTROL 


Along the Tortuous Course Toward Amity 
with Japan; by George E. Sokolsky. 

A frank and thorough discussion of 
the exclusion of the Japanese from the 
United States and the implications of 
this act of discourtesy in international 
relations is the most important contribu- 
tion of Henry W. Taft’s book “Japan 
and America.” ‘The reviewer says “ 
the facts are clearly, accurately and hon- 
orably stated. It is impossible to read 
them without feeling that Mr. Taft’s 
brief would win the case before a court 
of international equity.”.—New York 
Times Book Review, New York, July 
24, 1932. 

Altes und Neues Strafrecht in China; by 

Stephan Kuttner. 


A historical review and consideration 
of the development of the new civil law 
in China, which has progressed rapidly 
during the 20th Century. Within a 
short time old traditions were broken 
down and a new penal code evolved 
which is comparable with that of any 
European people. This development is 
of greater significance to the spirit of 
China’s revolution than a political revo- 
lution alone would imply. It is an over- 
throw of the sense of values—the old 
code of ethics which was based on the 
teachings of Confucius has been funda- 
mentally changed and thus has come 
about a social revolution such as never 
before was known to occur in such a 
short time.—Sinica, Frankfort-on-Main, 


July 1, 1932.—A. R. 


Bonus Army Scares Mr. Hoover, The; by 

Mauritz Hallgren. 

An account of the composition and 
activities of the strange army encamped 
at America’s capital and the reactions 
it is evoking among officials. The sig- 
nificance of the bonus army lies in the 
fact that it demonstrates the attitude of 
the unemployed throughout the country. 
The present army may disintegrate, but 
it will be succeeded by others.—Nation, 
New York, July 27, 1932. 

Chinese Idea of Communism, The; by Na- 
thaniel Peffer. 

Dr. Maurice William’s book, “The 
Social Interpretation of History,” con- 
verted Sun Yat-sen from communism in 
1924. The change in Dr. Sun’s views 
did not, however, have an important 
effect upon the spread of communism in 
China or in the Kuomintang. Since its 
repudiation by the party in 1927, the 
cause of communism has had no effec- 
tive leadership. It, however, has found 
widespread acceptance among the people 
of Central China as a protest against the 
conditions of misrule and extortion in 
China today.—Current History, New 
York, July 1932.—P. S. B. 

Developing Shanghai; unsigned. 

The bombing of Chapei interrupted a 
program of civic improvement under the 
Government of Greater Shanghai. A 
civic center, a modern pier and deep- 
water harbor, wide streets, and a system 
of roads adequate to the requirements 
of an ever-increasing volume of trade 
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and commerce and the needs of a vast 
population, were some of the items in 
this program. Two months after sign- 
ing of the peace agreement the civic 
authorities resumed their interrupted 
work. It is complicated by the new task 
of rehabilitating the Chapei area. The 
work planned and estimates of the costs 
involved are here outlined.—North- 
China Herald (British), Shanghai, 
July 6, 1932.—M. K. 

Election Purification and Woman Suffrage; 

by Fusae Ichikawa. 

On the occasion of the opening of 
the 62nd session of the Imperial Diet 
Miss Ichikawa in an editorial makes a 
repeated plea for granting franchise to 
women, convinced that women can save 
politics from utter corruption. She con- 
cludes: “If universal franchise is granted 
in Japan, it will not be for the benefit 
of women only; it will save the Diet 
from its present dilemma and_ will 
strengthen the future of the Japanese 
Empire.” —Fusen, Tokyo, July 1932. 
How the Left Kuomintang Sold China to 

Imperialism; by Yube. 

The left Kuomintang sold China to 
imperialism by following Chiang Kai- 
shek’s policy of depending upon the 
League of Nations for support, failing 
to support the Nineteenth Army, and 
signing an armistice with Japan.—d nti- 
Imperialist Review, Berlin, March-June 
1932.—P. S. B. 

Mikado, Japan’s Ruler by Divine Right; 
by P. W. Wilson. 

This article deals with the place of 
the Mikado in the Japanese Empire.— 
Current History, New York, July 1932. 
Nationality of Married Women; by Gladys 

Harrison. 

The doctrine which found the most 
general acceptance at the outset of the 
century was that the nationality of a 
married woman should follow that of 
her husband. Reasons prompting this 
rule were: unity of the family, interests 
of state, and convenience. The United 
States by the Cable Act of 1922 and the 
amendments to that Act in 1930 and 
1931 adopted the rule of independent 
nationality. The conference on the codi- 
fication of International Law held at the 
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Hague in 1930, although not in a posi- 
tion to impose their rule upon nations. 
did indicate that they believed the rule 
of independent nationality for married 
women the rule best adapted to modern 
conditions of life—New York Univer- 
sity Law Quarterly Review, New York 
June 1932.—A. R. 

Note on the New South Wales Elections, 

A; unsigned. 

The results of the votes have proved 
that the people of New South Wales 
were not in sympathy with the Lang 
administration. . . . “New South Wales 
may now look forward to three years of 
honest, constructive administration, and 
the other States to association with a 
government with which they can codp- 
erate and which they can trust.” Man, 
difficulties will face the new régime, and 
some of the lessons, moral and politica! 
or constitutional, to be gathered from 
this election are set forth. “The first 
and principal lesson of these events is 
that the electors will respond to an 
appeal to their sense of honor and patri- 
otism and that for the next three years a 
continuous and well-informed process ot 
education must be carried on in New 
South Wales.” Besides this educational 
program an alteration of the Common- 
wealth Constitution may be considered. 
The three most serious constitutional 
problems which must be considered are 
the reform of the Legislative Council. 
the alteration of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and the establishment of new 
States—Adustralian Quarterly, Sydney, 
June 14, 1932.—A. R. 


Propaganda in Soviet Russia; by Howard 
Woolston. 


“Two years ago the writer found 
plenty of evidence. Red flags, censored 
newspapers, directed excursions, indoc- 
trinated schools, motivated plays, didac- 
tic pictures, and continuous radio mes- 
sages preach communism. Appeals to the 
need for security and class loyalty, dog- 
matic assertion of Marxian philosophy, 
the example of leaders, and calls to par- 
ticipation are used as incentives to ac- 
tion. The results are a new orthodoxy, 
rigid partizanship, and a mechanical or- 
der of life. This policy was necessary to 
move ignorant masses to accomplish re- 
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sults within a short time. Although sim- 

ilar methods are used in other countries, 

the divergent aim of Soviet propaganda 
arouses our antagonism.”—Author’s Ab- 
stract—A merican Journal of Sociology, 

Chicago, July 1932. 

Riding the Philippine Tiger; by George 
Bronson Rea. 

To continue to hold the Philippines 
is “an invitation to trouble, an expensive 
burden and a violation of the most fun- 
damental principles. To cast them adrift 
is to surrender our Far Eastern policies, 
retire from our commanding position 
and hand over to Japan the same leader- 
ship we have assumed in our own sphere 
in Latin America.” —Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, June 1932. 
Shanghai ‘‘Spokesman’’ and the Die- 

Hards; unsigned. 

Recent negotiations between the In- 
ternational Settlement authorities and 
the authorities of Greater Shanghai give 
promise of a speedy settlement of the 
vexed outside-roads issue. A tentative 
agreement has been reached whereby the 
extra-settlement roads should be handed 
over to the Chinese, who in turn agree 
to the creation of a special police service 
under Chinese control, utilizing foreign 
experts. The scheme is noisily opposed 
by certain European “‘die-hards” of the 
business community. The Shanghai Mu- 
nicipal Council, however, has an “un- 
known” spokesman, rumored to be the 
Secretary General, who shows through 
the press in no uncertain terms the folly 
and danger of turning an intermunicipal 
into an international issue, thereby risk- 
ing the loss of the International Settle- 
ment privileges entirely —China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, July 9, 
1932.—M. K. 

Those District Courts (Shanghai)—a 
Study of Their History and Status: 
Need for Reform; unsigned. 

Tracing the developments that have 
produced the present court system in 
Shanghai and analyzing the clashes in 
thought and custom that occur in the 
courts today, the writer concludes that 
the needs of the commercial community 
of Shanghai are not being met and that 
“something must be done to remedy the 


situation.” ‘The solution advocated is 
the formation of a specially designed 
commercial code, administered by a spe- 
cial court having jurisdiction over all 
merchants of every nationality in the 
International Settlement with no limi- 
tation as to amount. “The Chinese and 
the foreigners have grown up together 
to play this complex and dangerous 
game of Trade, and they all know the 
rules of the Game, even if they do not 
always play according to those rules.” 
North-China Herald (British), Shang- 
hai, July 6, 1932.—M. K. 

Wars and Rumors of Wars; by James 

Thayer Gerould. 

A discussion of the possibility of war 
in Europe and in the Far East.—Cur- 
rent History, New York, July 1932. 
Unknown Soldiers; by Garner Jackson. 

Mass technique, which ihey learned 
as recruits or drafted men preparing to 
fight for the American scheme of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, is 
serviceable to the men of the “Bonus 
Expeditionary Force.’’ Like their more- 
learned brothers, the economists, they 
are bewildered; and they know neither 
the cause of the depression nor the way 
out of it. They are men of 35 to 45 
years of age who were thrown out of 
jobs and homes by the collapse of the 
postwar boom, and, according to who 
counts them, 14,000 to 17,000 of them 
were camped at Washington waiting for 
something to be done for them. The 
author claims that “. .. the bonus army, 
justifiable or not, has, indeed, become 
the symbol of hopeful action for hun- 
dreds of thousands of men throughout 
the country who are so much on the 
ragged edge that they will not take 
another winter like the last one ‘lying 
down.’ It is, in short, the first signifi- 
cant manifestation of desperate unrest 
in this country after three years of the 
depression.” — Survey Graphic, New 
York, August 1, 1932.—A. R. 

World Revolution and Soviet Policy; by 

Michael Florensky. 

The overthrow of capitalism through- 
out the world is still the ultimate pur- 
pose of Russian Communists. However, 
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they realize that this is not possible of 
immediate consummation. Consequently, 
they bend their efforts toward the final 
victory of Socialism in one country. 
They, thus, “base their hopes at the pres- 
ent time not so much on fostering dis- 
content in foreign countries, as on the 
success of the socialist experiment within 


their own borders.” —Political Science 
Quarterly, New York, June 1932. 
Zeitspiegel, Der, Berlin, June, 1932. 

A periodical appearing fortnightly 
and containing articles on topics of out- 
standing interest, with excerpts from 
comment thereon by the leading news- 
papers in Germany. 


SINO-JAPANESE PROBLEMS 


China’s New Weapon Against Japan; by 

Demaree Bess. 

The National Emergency Conference 
held at Loyang in April issued a mani- 
festo to the effect that “it is the con- 
sidered opinion of this conference that 
while China is not now in a position to 
wage war against Japan, acceptance of 
an ignominious peace will nevertheless 
bring about her extinction. There is, 
therefore, no other way of coping with 
the present crisis than to mobilize the 
resources and man power of the entire 
nation in carrying on a prolonged re- 
sistance.” This “prolonged resistance” 
has taken the form of underground 
guerrilla warfare in Manchuria and the 
continuance of the blockade.—Current 
History, New York, July 1932.—P.S.B. 
Customs Crisis in Manchuria; reports. 

The threads in the customs issue in 
Manchuria are here gathered together 
in a collection of recent cables and in a 
detailed analysis of the legal and _his- 
torical background of the situation as 
presented by Mr. T. V. Soong, minister 
of finance. “The revenue from the Dai- 
ren customs constitutes a large part of 
the revenue on which the financial obli- 
gations of China to foreign states are 
secured. The ‘Independence Move- 
ment” for the Dairen customs is re- 
garded by the Chinese as a “forcible 
seizure of Chinese customs revenue” by 
Japan through the medium of a puppet 
state. It is reported that Japanese and 
Manchukuo authorities suggest  ear- 
marking a proportion of the customs to 
meet obligations on the foreign loans, 
pending a satisfactory agreement.— 
North-China Herald (British), Shang- 
hai, June 28, 1932.—M. K. 


Douanes Chinoises de Mandchourie et le 
Manchowkuo, Les; by Cheng Chi-chia. 
Probably the only Chinese institution 

which was untouched by the various 

military and political chiefs in China’s 
troubled days. One of the reasons for 
this fact lies in the type of service given 
to that institution by capable and honest 
men, both Chinese and foreigners. Sec- 
ondly due to the income derived from 
the Customs which are guaranties for 
the many financial obligations of the 
successive Chinese governments.—Revue 
Nationale Chinoise, Shanghai, July 14, 
1932.—A. R. 


Japan and Manchukuo; unsigned. 


Japan can gain recognition for Man- 
chukuo if she will guarantee that she 
will enjoy no special privileges there, 
and if she is content to wait for at least 
a year. “The world accepts even the 
incredible if it goes for a year or two 
without any effective refutation.” — 
Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, June 30, 1932.—P. S. B. 


Japan and Manchukuo; by T. A. Bisson. 


The causes and course of the Man- 
churian crisis leading to the formation 
of the new state of Manchukuo are 
briefly set forth. The most significant 
feature of the Manchukuo government 
is the authority exercised by its Japa- 
nese members, not only as advisers, but 
also as officials. The new government 
has taken over all the ordinary functions 
of government, including the collection 
of customs duties and salt revenues. “At 
the same time, the foreign loans hypoth- 
ecated in part on the Manchurian cus- 
toms and salt revenues have been recog- 
nized, and arrangements have been made 
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to transfer the requisite sums to the 
Nationalist authorities in China. What- 
ever surplus may exist, however, is 
retained by the Manchukuo govern- 
ment.” Foreign governments have not 
yet recognized the Manchukuo régime. 
—Foreign Policy Reports, New York, 
June 22, 1932.—P. S. B. 

Krisis im Fernen Osten, Die; by Sir Fred- 

erick Whyte. 

An article translated from an address 
siven by the former president of the 
Indian Legislative Council and advisor 
to the Chinese Government, on March 
7, 1932, at the Albert Hall in London, 
before the League of Nations Union.— 
Europaische Gesprache, Hamburg, May- 
June 1932. 

League and the Sino-Japanese Dispute, 

The; by John C. de Wilde. 

A chronology of events including the 
Manchurian phase of the dispute and the 
coéperation by the United States leading 
up to the investigation undertaken by the 
League of Nations Committee of Nine- 
teen and the Shanghai Phase of the dis- 
pute, which was ended by the Shanghai 
Armistice on May 5.—Foreign Policy 
Reports, New York, July 20, 1932. 
Let Us Boycott Japan; by George Bron- 

son Rea. 

Not only would a boycott mean war, 
but Japan could not be starved into 
submission. Only the destruction of the 
Japanese fleet, cutting off communica- 
tion with the mainland of Asia, could 
make a boycott effective—Far Eastern 
Review, Shanghai, May 1932. 

Mass Immigration into Manchuria; by 

Don Brown. 

Opinions on Manchukuo affairs are 
expressed by Japanese, Chinese and 
neutrals in Changchun through a staff 
correspondent. Most interesting is the 
report of an interview with Tokuzo 
Komai. In talking of administrative 
plans Mr. Komai says “I plan” rather 
than “We plan,” indicating the domi- 
nant part he plays in state affairs. A stu- 
dent of Hokkaido University, then for 
years an official of the South Manchuria 
Railway, he has an intimate knowledge 
of the area. He advocates an emphasis 
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on the development of farming, and the 

restriction of immigration. The 30,- 

000,000 inhabitants must be given work 

and security before the benefits of the 

new state can be shared with new peo- 
ple. The emigration fever in the Japa- 
nese press he regards as evidence of the 
general lack of appreciation in Japan of 
the whole Manchurian aftair.—Trans- 

Pacific (American), Tokyo, June 30, 

1932.—M. K. 

Manchuria Not Yet Safe for Settlers; un- 
signed. 

Emigration plans are to be made, but 
large-scale emigration should be _post- 
poned until conditions in Manchuria 
are more settled. It is necessary to sup- 
ply the governors of various prefectures 
with more data to enable them to make 
such adequate preparations for emigra- 
tion. Migration to the island of Hok- 
kaido, for instance, may reduce over- 
crowding in some provinces, as there is 
room on that island alone for 600,000 
farmers. — Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, July 28, 1932. 

Missionary Significance of the Last Ten 
Years: the Pacific Area, The; by Wil- 
liam Paton and M. M. Underhill. 

This account of mission activities to- 
day in Pacific islands forms part of a 
survey of our decade of mission history. 
Spreading communications have changed, 
but not lessened the task of the mis- 
sionary. In a few areas economic ex- 
ploitation is still being carried on ruth- 
lessly ; thus mission reports for the New 
Hebrides in 1929 state that “cases of 
illegal recruiting are as frequent as 
ever’; but today there are new prob- 
lems to be faced. The invasion in the 
name of trade is being reinforced, for 
instance, by an invasion in the name of 
sport. The missions are opposing any 
hustling of the native from the fast- 
nesses of his culture, and seeking to 
reintegrate native life. Several mission 
wreckages indicate that the modern 
missionary enterprise still has its dan- 
gers. A short account is given of work 
in each of the groups.—J/nternational 
Review of Missions, London, July 
1932.—M. K. 
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Observer in Manchukuo. What a Chinese 
Member of the League Commission Saw; 
by L. T. Chen. 

Mr. L. T. Chen, Shanghai banker, 
writer and international organizer, was 
selected as one of the experts to be at- 
tached to Mr. Wellington Koo’s staff 
with the League of Nations Commission 
on its journey of inquiry into Manchu- 
ria. On his return to Shanghai he spoke 
before the Rotary Club on his observa- 
tions and impressions while in ‘Man- 
chukuo.” These, he said, were largely 
confined to the excellent hospitality of 
the S. M. R., the Yamato Hotel, and at 
most the Japanese Settlement at Muk- 
den, due to the protective solicitude of 
the Japanese gendarmerie who feared 
for the safety of Chinese lives in the new 
hostile State. So thorough was the pro- 
tection afforded that all Chinese endeav- 
oring to gain access to the Chinese staff 
attached to the Commission were ar- 
rested and prevented from making any 
communication with them. Mr. Chen 
nevertheless makes several interesting 
observations upon the status of the new 
State in its relation to Japan.—China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
June 4, 1932. 


Problem of Recognition, A; unsigned. 


An analysis of the difficulties involved 
for Japan in each of the three possibili- 
ties regarding official recognition of 
affairs in Manchuria: frankly support- 
ing the Manchukuo, acknowledging it 
as an independent state under Chinese 
sovereignty or continuing the present in- 
definiteness. Apart from customs diffi- 
culties involved, this last is deemed the 
least harmful.—Japan Weekly Chron- 
icle (British), Kobe, July 21, 1932.— 
M. K. 

Reconnaissance du Manchowkuo par le 

Japon, La; by Wai Chiao-chia. 

An outline of the events leading up 
to the creation of the state of Manchu- 
kuo by Japan and considerations of its 
further relations to that country, as also 
to China.—Revue Nationale Chinoise, 
Shanghai, July 14, 1932. 
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Replanning of Shanghai, The; by Kingwell 

J. Tsha. 

“As a result of Japanese invasion, 
China’s premier port and the greatest 
financial and industrial center in the Far 
East, which has enjoyed prosperity for 
the past three-quarters of a century, has 
been brought to the very brink of ruin. 
A large area of the city has been laid in 
waste; a million of its people have fled 
from their homes in the sections occupied 
by Japanese forces to seek refuge in 
other parts of the city. Thousands of 
buildings, including residences, commer- 
cial houses, factories, schools and recrea- 
tion places, were either utterly destroyed 
or partly damaged. The whole street 
system was upset while all physical im- 
provements and accomplishments which 
facilitate transportation, promote com- 
fortable and hygienic living and further 
the aesthetic character of the community 
—all these were ruined, and it will take 
several years to have the city restored to 
normalcy.” 

With this introduction the writer pro- 
ceeds to the formulation of a plan for re- 
habilitation, first considering the princi- 
ples involved in modern city planning.— 
China Critic, Shanghai, May 26, 1932. 
Soviet-Japanese War, The; by Louis 

Fischer. 


The danger of war between Japan 
and the Soviet is lessening. It is un- 
likely that France and Poland would 
coéperate in an attack on the Soviet 
since both are preoccupied with German 
affairs. Japan is aware of the possi- 
bility that the United States might be 
disposed to intervene and thwart any 
Japanese aggression. Yet, even at the 
expense of interfering somewhat with 
economic plans, the Soviet has prepared 
against emergencies. The war danger 
may remain for years, yet final security 
lies in the mounting industrial power 
of the Soviet and the economic decline of 
Japan.—Nation, New York, July 20, 
1932.—M. K. 

Soviet Russia and Japan; by G. Bilibin. 

A short essay on relations between 
the two countries since the occupation 
of Manchuria, treated in the light of a 
possible conflict. It deals with strategic 
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factors on the Korean coast, with recent 
military preparations in Vladivostok and 
with Russian influence in Mongolia and 
central China. — Nineteenth Century, 
London, July 1932.—W. L. H. 

Soviet Union and Japan, The; unsigned. 


This article is translated from an edi- 
torial in Jzvestia of March 4, 1932. 
The U.S.S.R., it is stated, true to their 
policy of peace, took up the position of 
strict neutrality since the very first days 
of the Far-Eastern conflict, in spite of 
their sympathies being with the Chinese 
people, who are oppressed by imperialist 
exploiters. The anti-Soviet attacks also 
broke down in view of the consistent 
attitude of neutrality. However, /zvestia 
warns against the insidious propaganda 
which is being undertaken along Russia’s 
Far-Eastern frontiers, and which de- 
mands more serious attention. Japanese 
politicians are drawing their informa- 
tion from untrustworthy sources and the 
Soviet Union must therefore be on the 
qui vive against provocative plots. The 
Soviet government has documental proof 
for these statements, as it is in possession 
of Japanese plans for an invasion of 
Soviet territory. Extracts of some of 
these papers are presented, all of which 
show a strengthening of aggressive ten- 
dencies directed against the U.S.S.R. in 
Manchuria by Japan.—Soviet Culture 
Review, 2-3; Moscow, 1932.—A. R. 
Two Facades; editorial. 


“The measure of the disappointment 
felt with Japanese policy can be gauged 
from Count Uchida’s insistence on the 
economic importance of Manchuria to 
Japan and her special interest in and 
claims on that territory. A year ago 
such a pronouncement would have been 
regarded as supererogatory. The claim 
has all along been recognised ; it is still 
recognised by those acquainted with the 
history of Manchuria’s development. 
The difficulty, which has arisen since 
September, 1931, has been mainly due 
to the persistence of Japan’s apparent 
readiness to abandon her former atti- 
tude of codperation in Sino-Foreign 
affairs for adventures which have seri- 
ously perturbed and antagonized world 
opinion. Whatever justification there 
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may have been for Japan’s complaints 
against China, emphatic condemnation 
must be given to methods which, if 
generally adopted, would reduce inter- 
national relations to a tragically dis- 
credited farce. And if annexation of 
Manchuria — originally disclaimed — is 
the ultimate goal, due cognizance must 
be taken of the effect of such a develop- 
ment on existing agreements. Making 
due allowance for the complications of 
Japan’s internal position, which, even 
now, is the chief danger to the accom- 
plishment of her plans in Manchuria, 
the impression given by a long chain of 
flagrant episodes is unfavorable to the 
reputation of Japanese diplomacy. For 
the moment that may not count much in 
Tokyo. The time must come when it 
will be of the most urgent importance. 
Dismissal of the lapse with a shrug of 
the shoulders and a reference to ‘hard 
realism’ is unconvincing. Realism at 
least implies the power to perceive the 
limitation of realities. Who can credit 
with that quality a country which has 
been lured from one extravagance to 
another in pursuit of a declared objec- 
tive and still finds the facts of the situa- 
tion beyond the grasp of anything but 
the merest speculation ?”—North-China 
Herald (British), Shanghai, July 20, 
1932. 

War in the Far East, The, A Soviet View; 

by Karl Radek. 

Japan’s economic predominance in 
China was threatened by three factors: 
“First, the inevitable unification of 
China; second, the desire of the United 
States to conquer China economically ; 
and third, the socialistic industrializa- 
tion of Soviet Russia not only in Europe 
but also in Siberia.” Therefore Japan 
decided to acquire, while the opportunity 
still existed, a portion of Chinese terri- 
tory and to seize all the principal stra- 
tegic points about which the economic 
life of the rest of China revolves. Al- 
though the Soviet government desires 
peace in order to bring about internal 
economic development, she stands pre- 
pared to defend any vital rights which 
may be threatened by Japanese action.— 
Foreign Affairs, New York, July 1932. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
international Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


GENERAL SECRETARY'S VISIT 


Charles F. Loomis, Acting General Secretary, left Central Headquarters at 
Honolulu on August 12 on a brief visit to Canada and the United States in con- 
nection with arrangements for the Banff conference. He will be in Toronto on 
September 7, where W. L. Holland, acting Research Secretary, en route to England, 
will join him for a short conference with Canadian leaders, thence proceeding to 
New York. In New York, on September 15, they will meet with representatives 
of the several groups for an informal consideration of the Banff discussion program. 
Mr. Loomis will return to Honolulu early in October. 


Mr. Soicut Saito IN HONOLULU 


The Honorary Secretary of the Japan Council of the Institute spent Tuesday, 
August 16, in Honolulu at the close of a world journey of several months. He 
was entertained at luncheon at an enlarged meeting of the Advisory Committee, 
and told them of visiting Manchuria while the young state of Manchukuo was 
in the throes of emergence last April, of journeying across Siberia and Russia 
during a period of highly inflammable public feeling, of visiting League officials 
and old Institute friends in Geneva, and meeting with Institute groups in London, 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

As co-honorees with Mr. Saito on this occasion the Hawaii Advisory group 
said an official aloha to Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Keesing, whose next port of call in 
connection with their dependencies field work is the Philippines. Mr. Keesing spoke 
briefly of the origin of the project and of their immediate plans. Mr. Frank C. 
Atherton, Chairman of the Advisory Committee, presided. 

J. Merve Davis in AFRICA 

A letter to the Editor from J. Merle Davis, formerly General Secretary ot 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and now for two years Director of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council’s Department of Social and Industrial Research in 
Geneva, has the following interesting bit of information under date June 29: 

“T am sailing on July 1 from Southampton for Capetown with two associates 
and my secretary to begin a six months’ investigation of industrialization of the 
populations in the mining and urban areas of South Africa. I am being assisted 
by a strong team: Mr. A. E. G. Robinson, lecturer in Economics at Cambridge 
University; Mr. C. W. Coulter, Professor of Sociology of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; Mr. Leo Marquard, expert in native administration, of Bloemfontein, and 
two outstanding missionaries, Miss Mabel Shaw, principal of the M’bereshi Girls’ 
School of Northern Rhodesia (London Missionary Society), and Rev. Ray Phillips, 
of Johannesburg (American Congregational Board), author of “The Bantus are 
Coming.” We are to travel entirely in automobile (8,000 miles) and will visit 
the Belgian Congo, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and the Union of South 
Africa. We hope that this study will bring into a clear focus the economic, social 
and religious position of the Bantu race in the sweeping changes it is being sub- 
jected to under the pressure of European markets and capital.” 

PHILIPPINE COUNCIL 

At the end of July Central Headquarters received a report from the Treasurer 
of the Philippine Council listing the names of twenty-three new sustaining mem- 
bers of that council, as follows: Judge Mariano Albert, Court of First Instance, 
Manila; R. A. Arevalo; Fausto Barredo; John Canson; Dee C. Chuan; E. E. 
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Elser; Jose F. Fernandez; Carlos A. Ferrandiz, General Manager, Cia. General 
de Tabacos de Filipinas, Manila; Vicente J. Francisco; Dean Bienvenido M. Gon- 
zalez, College of Agriculture, Laguna; W. W. Harris; A. Hoyer; Leopold Kahn; 
Dean Maximo M. Kalaw, College of Liberal Arts, University of Philippines ; 
Arsenio N. Luz; N. E. Mullen, Peoples Bank and Trust Co., Manila; Carlos 
Palanca; Eulogio B. Rodriguez, Asssistant Director, National Library, Manila; 
President Mariano V. Santos, Manila University; Andres Soriano; Dr. Vidal A. 
Tan, University of the Philippines; T. J. Wolff; Hon. Teodoro R. Yangco. 

To the best of our knowledge the Philippine Council sustaining membership 
is now 42, 

PHILIPPINE PAPERS 

The following tentative outline of studies and data papers, adopted by the 
Philippine Council in connection with the program of the 1933 Conference, has 
just been received : 
1. Economic Confict and Control 

1. Conflict between American and Filipino laborers: 

(a) Filipino Emigration to the U. S. and Hawaii. (b) Redistribution of 
Filipino population (Research project already started under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Serafin Macaraig, University of the Philippines). 

2. Conflict between American and Filipino products: 
(a) Tariff relations between the U. S. and the Philippines. (b) Tariff 
policy of the U. S. in the Philippines. 
3. Chinese Immigration: 
(a) Philippine Immigration Policy. 
4. Japanese Economic Penetration: 

(a) Japanese trade expansion in the Philippines. (b) Japanese landhold- 

ings in Mindanao. 
I]. Economic Planning 
1. Philippine Experience with Government Economic Planning: 

(a) Financial. 

(b) Industrial. 

(c) Agricultural: Agricultural Colonies for Homesteaders; Penal Colonies. 

(d) Transportation and Communication. 

(e) Baguio Development as Example of City Planning. 

III. Political Conflict and Control 
1. The present status of Philippine-American Political Relations. 
IV. Cultural Conflict and Control 
1. Religious Problems in the Philippines. 2. Language Problems in the Philip- 
pines. 3. The Spanish and American Elements in Philippine Jurisprudence. 

4. Race Mixtures in the Philippines. 5. Conflicting Ideals on Education in 

the Philippines. 6. Race Prejudice in the Philippines. 7. Pre-Spanish Fili- 

pino Folkways in Modern Life. 


BritisH TRADE Project 

There follows a brief report of progress in the research project: ‘The Britsh 
Trade Situation with Special Reference to the Three Dominions in the Pacific and 
Other Pacific Countries,” undertaken by Professor J. Coatman of the London 
School of Economics in collaboration with his assistant, Mrs. Windett, cf the same 
institution. The report was made in June to the I. P. R. Committee of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, London, and forwarded to Central Headquarters. 
“The greater part of the study on Australia is now completed. Practically 

all the detailed statistics and other data have been obtained and a good many of 
the chapters have already been written and the remaining chapters will be finished 
by about the end of October of this year. 
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“Broadly, the aim has been to show the relation of Australian trade to the 
general trend of economic activity in the countries in which the trade is carried 
on, Taking in turn each industry of importance whose products enter into the 
overseas trade, a full account is given of the changes in output, local consumption, 
prices, overseas trade and its direction, marketing and tariff policy, over the last 
ten years, and in some cases the last twenty years. In every case the account of 
the facts is related to the general trend of consumption, production and prices, in 
order to show the comparative position of Australian industries and probable future 
tendencies in imports or exports. Since the United Kingdom is the most important 
country with which Australia trades, special consideration is given in each section 
to the effect of changes in Great Britain on Australian trade. 

“The chapters on individual trades form the basis of the conclusions in the 
final sections. One of these deals with the trend and nature of the trade of Aus- 
tralia with Pacific countries; another summarizes the interaction of the develop- 
ment and protection of local industries and the course of overseas trade; and a 
final chapter relates the trend of trade and the competitive position of Australian 
industries to the economic system of the British Empire, and more particularly to 
the trade conditions and policy of the United Kingdom. 

“T think that the method evolved of relating a detailed analysis of the facts 
in Australia to the general trend of change in demand and supply is a valuable 
approach to the study of trade in the Pacific, and that it will serve as a most useful 
model for further studies. A series of monographs on these lines for the other 
Dominions would help to fill the serious gap in our knowledge of the actual 
economic position and tendencies in countries of the Pacific. 

“IT should then propose that the next study should be on New Zealand. It 
would be much shorter and would take far less time than the book on Australia, 
since the economic system is more easily analyzed. Both for comparative purposes 
and to complete the study of the position of Australasia in relation to British 
trade, it is essential to include New Zealand in the series. This second study 
should not take much more than six months to complete, and I should then like 
to undertake a similar one for Canada. 

“Canada would, of course, be a more difficult subject, both on account of 
the greater diversity and complexity of her economic life and owing to the penetra- 
tion of the United States into Canadian industries and commerce. It is, however, 
essential to have a sound economic study of Canada’s position, and as far as I can 
discover, very little useful recent work has been published.” 


PrRojECT IN COMMUNICATIONS 


The question of communications in the Pacific was brought to the attention 
of the International Research Committee at the China Conference in 1921 by the 
Canadian group of the Institute and Dr. Norman Mackenzie was directed to pre- 
pare, in consultation with the Editor of Paciric AFFAIRS at international 
headquarters, the outline of such a project for submission to the various national 
councils. After communicating with various interested persons, Dr. Mackenzie has 
sent the following proposed outline to central headquarters for circulation, append- 
ing thereto several excerpts from correspondence on the subject. 


Outline: Communications in the Pacific Area 

(a) Electrical Communications—telegraph, telephone, cable, commercial wireless, 
broadcasting and radio service: 

What facilities exist ? 


Who own and control them? 
What rates are charged and how do these compare with Atlantic rates? 


Are they used for influencing public opinion (propaganda) or are they 
purely commercial ? 
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Is there government control and censorship? 

Are they used to control trade? 

Is there any tendency in any country to discourage exchange of news com- 
munications by preventing the lowering of rates, establishment of news 
service, etc. ? 


. 


“Im 


(b) News collection and dissemination—International news services, foreign cor- 
respondents, their personal attitudes and backgrounds, transmission costs, etc. : 
1. What news services exist in each Pacific country? 

2. What services or papers maintain permanent correspondents in Pacific coun- 
tries? Are these correspondents native or foreign? 

3. Who own and control the news services, press, etc. ? 

4. Is there government control or censorship? 

5. Are these services used to influence public opinion (propaganda) or are 
they strictly news services? Are they used directly to influence trade re- 
lations? 

6. What are news transmission costs? How do these compare with Atlantic 
rates? 


(c) Steamship and Railway communications—steamship, rail and aérial communi- 
cations in the Pacific area; passengers, mails, freights, etc. : 

What communications are in existence? 

Who own and control them? 

How do the costs compare: (a) with each other, (b) with Atlantic rates? 

Is there discrimination in the case of passengers, mails, freight ? 

The statistics on tonnage, passengers, freight, etc. 

Is there any governmental pressure to use national lines, either direct or 

indirect by way of advantages offered ? 

7. Do communications affect the military or naval situation in the Pacific? 


DMA 


Mr. Charles A. Bowman’s Suggestions 
(Mr. Bowman is Editor of the Ottawa Citizen). 


I would suggest that the enquiry be confined to Electrical Communications 
which would include telegraph, telephone, cable, as well as commercial wireless, 
broadcasting and other forms of radio service. The field of operations should, of 
course, be primarily concerned with stations in the Pacific countries, but the head- 
quarters of some of the controlling interests are in London and New York. The 
Radio Corporation of America and the Imperial Communications Corporation are 
the largest, but Japan and China both have extensive national radio interests to be 
considered. 

In 1927, at the time of the I. P. R. Conference in Honolulu, conflict had 
developed between the British and American radio interests, with Japan also in- 
volved, although the clash related to radio enterprise in China. The R. C. A. 
succeeded, however, in getting itself established, first by opening up a limited 
service between the municipal station in the French concession of Shanghai and 
Manila in 1927, later extending this service from Manila to San Francisco. A com- 
bination of American, Chinese and German agencies made contracts, signed on 
November 3, 1928, in Shanghai, for the establishment of radio enterprise in Shang- 
hai under an organization called the National Construction Commission, and the 
following year the Chinese ministry of communications took control of this enter- 
prise. The central office is in Sassoon House. It is, in effect, one of the sub- 
sidiaries of the Radio Corporation of America. 

The R. C. A. last August opened another radio station in China, at Mukden. 
The plans were to make the Mukden station one of a series to cover China, as 
well as to carry on commercial communications with the outside world. Japan’s 
intervention in the Manchurian provinces may have affected this enterprise, but 
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the Mukden station is operating; just last January 20, (1932), the National 
Broadcasting Company of New York sent out a talk by the general in command 
of the Japanese forces, interpreted by Floyd Gibbons. This broadcast came, | 
understand, by short wave transmission from Mukden to Tokyo and San Francisco. 
It is obviously of considerable concern to people in the Pacific countries to know 
who are the controlling interests behind this new medium of propaganda. Radio 
broadcasting by short wave from Japan can be relayed across the United States. 
or, indeed, round the world, with existing facilities. There will doubtless be more 
of it before the next conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Soviet Russia has broadcasting stations in Siberia. One at Irkutsk can be 
heard regularly by ordinary receiving set in Mukden. The Canadian Marconi 
Company beam service is operated regularly across the Pacific Ocean to Australia. 
It is possible to telephone between Australia and Canada by this service, as well 
as to send commercial communications. There are numerous other activities where 
commercial rivalry is tending to develop in the field of electrical communications 
across the Pacific. It would seem to be desirable to have light on this subject for 
the information of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

It is unnecessary to stress the possibilities of influencing opinion as well as the 
flow of trade by control of the instruments of communication. There is also the 
constructive point of view that it is desirable to promote the exchange of communi- 
cations, particularly daily news, between the countries on both sides of the ocean. 
At the present time, there is a tendency to discourage this exchange in at least one 
of the Pacific countries, notably Japan. Apparently the Japanese view is that the 
reduction of press rates would increase the flow of news from abroad into Japan, 
without similarly helping to get Japanese news before the Western newspaper 
public. 


Prof. John MacKay’s Comment 
(Prof. MacKay is at Manitoba College, Winnipeg). 


I am greatly interested in Mr. Bowman’s short memorandum on Communi- 
cations. We put a good deal of time on that subject at Honolulu and our unit has 
had its interest in it renewed from time to time since. It is one of the most im- 
portant elements in the interrelations of the nations in the Pacific area, and I am 
glad the Research Committee is to continue its study. 

I believe that I am expressing the mind of our unit when I say that the whole 
question of electrical intercommunications among the nations must come under 
the control of the League, or some similar body. To leave such vital links in 
human fellowship in the hands of selfish interests, whose primary motive is the 
making of ever greater and greater profits, is to render impossible that fine mutual 
understanding among peoples, without which there can be no peace. It is be- 
coming clear to all that unregulated competition is the source of most of the ills 
from which the world is suffering today, and competition poisoned by propaganda 
has still more destructive possibilities within it. 


Mr. Ivison Macadam Writes 
(Mr. Macadam is Secretary of the 3ritish Institute Group). 


We are considering the formation of a special Study Group on this subject, 
and, before doing so, wish to have more precise terms of reference. Was the word 
“Communications” intended to convey communications by telegraph, telephone. 
wireless, and the press, or does it connote a study of steamship lines and airways’ 
Would you send me a brief statement of the field to be covered by this study’ 

If we decide to take up this study, it would be carried out by the Study Groups 
Department, and it would be our intention, subsequently, to publish a monograph 
on the subject. If we do undertake it, we propose to make a comprehensive study. 
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Excerpt of Letter from Elizabeth Green 

I note that Mr. Macadam enquires as to the proper scope and inclusiveness 
of the project—whether it is to be one thing or another. My impression has been 
that the project, as a whole, should be quite inclusive of the several items which 
may properly be called “communications”; that is that it should be concerned not 
only with thought-communications, as represented by wireless, cables and all the 
various devices for contact of this sort, but with the physical aspects of communica- 
tion facilities for travel and trade. I do not know whether your intention had been 
to concentrate on one or the other of these aspects, as Mr. Macadam’s question 
seems to indicate his group had in mind doing. 

Of these several aspects, I admit that the one which most interests me is 
that of news communications. Because of some experience at both ends, in this 
particular—that is, experience in watching the collection and dissemination of news 
at one end and experience in trying to secure and make use of such news at the 
other end—I feel the very special importance of trying to get at an understanding 
and improvement of news collection and dissemination. I have consistently, over 
a period of years, attempted to find the right person to introduce the subject 
through an article in PaciFic AFFairs, but it is a delicate subject (particularly 
that side of it which deals with news sources) and I have never found either the 
person competent to undertake it, or the person willing to do so. I hope that this 
aspect of the problem will figure largely in any outline suggested to our national 
groups of study. It is a big problem, I realize, one not easily undertaken or 
concluded, for it involves all the ramifications of the present system of international 
news services, foreign correspondents and their frequent shifting, personal attitudes 
and backgrounds, aspects and demands of reading public, etc., as well as the more 
direct and practical limitations of transmission costs, etc. But in spite of its formi 
dable nature, I feel that if we could do anything in this field, we would be making 
a valuable contribution. 


Memorandum from Bruno Lasker 


There is only one remark I should like to permit myself in this connection; 
the study is evidently intended to deal with the mechanics of communication; but 
I feel that this cannot be done adequately without reference to content. 

For example, government control and censorship may be relatively unimportant 
for channels of communication that transmit routine information, but very im- 
portant indeed for others. Steamship and railway communications may be efficient, 
so far as the connection between given points is concerned, and yet quite in 
efficient when seen as a potential means to open up a new region to settlement, to 
improve tourist travel, or to promote new currents of travel by previously sedentary 
classes. 

Nor can the mechanical means of communication of information be realisticall) 
discussed, without reference to mental processes. For example, language study may 
be more important for Pacific mutual knowledge than cheaper cable rates; the 
difficulty of making mental adjustments in the preparation of news to another 
people may be greater than that involved in collection of news. 

I do not mean to suggest that this study must be broadened out to take in 
psychological and other non-technical considerations to a greater extent. But it 
should be treated in such a way as to facilitate, and perhaps feed, not only informa 
tion but also suggestions into a study of the essential difficulties of international 
communication. And, even within its own more limited field, the inquiry should 
be aware that behind technical problems there often lurk other difficulties and 
misunderstandings in international communications which are largely responsible 
pe creating these technical problems, or at least stand in the way of their effective 
solution. 
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NANKAI INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS 


It will be interesting to readers of PactFic AFFaiRs to see the following ac- 
count of the current activities of the Nankai Institute of Economics at Tientsin, 
the institution which has charge of certain of the I. P. R.’s most important research 
projects in China. The memorandum was prepared by Dr. Franklin Ho, Director 
of the Nankai Institute and member for China on the Institute Research Com- 
mittee of the Institute of Pacific Relations. It follows: 

Program of Work—1932-33 

The program of work for the Nankai Institute of Economics, Nankai Uni- 
versity, for the academic year 1932-1933, will be confined to teaching and research 
in accordance with the aim of the Institute, namely: “to teach economics with 
special reference to Chinese problems and to vitalize teaching by means of re- 
search.” In respect of teaching, the Institute will have a faculty of ten professors, 
four instructors, and one part-time lecturer. The curriculum will be embodied in 
the English edition of the Institute Bulletin of Information which is in prepara- 
tion and will be ready for distribution in the summer of 1932. 

In respect of research, the Institute will have, in addition to the whole teach- 
ing staff of professors and instructors who will devote half of their time to research 
eight research fellows, eighteen regular field and office staff members and as man\ 
temporary field workers as the field projects may demand. The major research 
projects may be summed up in the following two sections: 


A. In course of completion: 
1. Population movement from Shantung to the Three Eastern Provinces: 2 
study of migration and settlement under the general direction of Franklin L. 
Ho and with the codperation of the Staff of the Institute (Project of the 
International Research Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations), 

2. A study of selected industries in Tientsin, under the general direction ot 
H. D. Fong and with the codperation of the Staff of the Institute (Proj- 
ect of the International Research Committee of the Institute of Pacitic 
Relations). The field work of this project has long been completed and 
three monographs on ‘“Tientsin Carpet Industry,” “Rayon and Cotton 
Weaving in Tientsin” and ‘Hosiery Knitting in Tientsin” have been pub- 
lished. The report on cotton industry is in press, and will be published 
in the coming August. The two reports on flour milling and shoemaking 
remain to be completed in the course of the coming academic year. 

B. New Projects: 

1. A regional sample survey of the agricultural economy in North China, with 
special reference to land tenure, credit and marketing. We plan to select 
one sample district in each of the provinces in North China and to com- 
mence the field investigation in September. The work will be under the 
general direction of Franklin L. Ho and with the codperation of the Staff 
of the Institute. 

2. A study of selected rural industries in North China. This study will cover 
a few typical rural industries in each of the provinces in North China, in- 
cluding the home and workshop industries that may be carried on either 
as a by-employment to agriculture or as an independent enterprise. The 
study will be under the general direction of H. D. Fong and with the 
coéperation of the Staff of the Institute. 

3. A regional sample study of district government and local organizations, 
including rural townships, villages and other local areas in North China 
(Project of the International Research Committee of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations). This study will be under the general direction of C. M. 
Chang and with the codperation of the Staff of the Institute. 
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The choice of the three new field investigation projects may require a word 
of explanation. The first two projects, one on agricultural economics and the other 
on rural industries, are fundamental to an understanding of the economic life and 
organization of a country like China, which is essentially agricultural. These alone, 
however, would present but an incomplete picture of agricultural China. Many 
of the political institutions in agricultural China have an underlying economic 
significance while the economic conditions in turn often help to shape the forms 
of political institutions. The district government which constitutes the basic unit 
of government in agricultural China touches on the life of the people in every 
turn. Below the district there are townships, villages, and other administrative 
areas with their ancient political institutions which are particularly worthy of 
study and research. 


Documentary Compilation Projects 

A. In course of compilation: 

1. Bibliography on Economic China, in Chinese and foreign languages, by 

H. D. Fong. 

2. Principles and Methods of Statistics, by Franklin L. Ho and Tayeh Wu. 
This is intended to be a college text in the Chinese language, adapted 
primarily from Day’s Statistical Analysis, Mills’ Statistical Methods, 
Chaddock’s Principles and Methods of Statistics and other leading works, 
with illustrations entirely from Chinese materials. 

3. The Science of Public Finance, by Franklin L. Ho and Jui Lee. This is 
also intended to be a college text in the Chinese language with special 
reference to China and Chinese problems. 

B. New Projects: 

1. Elementary Economics, by the Staff of the Institute under the editorship 
of Franklin L. Ho. This is intended to be a college text in the Chinese 
language, in two volumes, adapted primarily from Fairchild’s Elementary 
Economics. Descriptive and illustrative materials are Chinese, and selected 
with the Chinese econornic background and problems in view. 

2. Economic Geography, ty H. D. Fong. This is intended to be a college 
text in the Chinese language primarily adapted from Stamp’s Intermediate 
Commercial Geography and Chisolm’s Handbook of Commercial Geog- 
raphy, with additional materials on China. 

3. Labor Problems, by H. D. Fong and Chih Wu. This is intended to be a 
college text in the Chirese language, with special reference to China and 
Chinese problems. 

4. Economics of Transportation in China, by Yun-kao Liao. This is intended 
to be a college text in the Chinese language. 

5. Readings in the History of Chinese Economic Thought, by W. P. Yuen. 
This is intended to be a source book in the Chinese language to be used 
as a supplementary text in the course on History of Economic Thought. 

6. Recent Economic Development of China, by T. C. Jen. This study plans 
to bring together available materials on the various aspects of China’s 
economic development during the last few decades, and is intended to 
serve as a text for the course on China’s economic organization. 

General 

In addition to the major projects of research listed above, the Institute will 

continue its work on the compilation of economic statistics, including weekly index 

numbers of commodity-prices at wholesale in North China, and of the cost of living 
of the working classes in Tientsin, as well as several other series of financial data 
for Shanghai and Tientsin markets. Besides, a number of small projects will be 
undertaken by the Institute’s research fellows and senior research assistants. These 
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projects either form a part of, or serve as a preliminary study, for some of tly 
major projects in contemplation. 

The Nankai Weekly Statistical Service (in English), published since the {irs; 
of February, 1928, will also be continued, but will be changed into a month)! 
publication by the first of January, 1933, primarily for the sake of economy j 
printing and postage. Beginning with March, 1932, the Institute publishes 
Quarterly Journal of Economics and Statistics, which includes research article. 
written chiefly by the staff members of the Institute, a statistical review of th: 
economic and financial conditions in China for the past quarter, and a statistica 
appendix. ‘The latter provides a permanent record of the principal economic an 
financial statistics compiled by the Institute as well as by other research institutions 
in China. The quarterly is in Chinese, but has English notations for most of th 
important tables and charts, as well as an English analytical table of contents tor 
each issue. 

THe Paciric THROUGH THE Eyes oF THE I. P.R. 


Prof. W. J. Hinton of the Bankers’ Institute, London, visiting faculty mem- 
ber at the University of Hawaii’s 1932 Summer School of Pacific and Oriental 
Affairs and member of the 1927 Honolulu Conference of the Institute of Pacifi- 
Relations, addressed the World Federation of Education Associations in session at 
Honolulu on July 27. The following is excerpted from his address, delivered 
under the above title: 

“From the description of the organization and function of the I. P. R. | 
its officers, you will have gathered that it functions as an Observatory, with a stait 
of observers scattered over the Pacific area, engaged in field work, and with an 
organization here in Honolulu for recording their observations, comparing their 
notes, and making known their discoveries, as well as arranging for their initia! 
consultation from time to time. 

“You will readily understand, therefore, that Honolulu is an excellent poin 
of vantage from which to take a general view of the Pacific and its problems. 
Now this is not due solely to its geographical position, advantageous as that is 
but to the accumulation here of material, and the presence here from time to time 
of interpreters and collectors of that material. Let me illustrate what I mean 
by the example of Chinese. studies. Of course, a student of Chinese Culture must 
know China, and must spend much of his life there. But where would such 
student find most written material and the best museums for the study of Chinese 
Culture? Not in Peiping, but in Paris. In time, of course, that is likely to cease 
to be true—and it is unfortunate already that Chinese Culture should be studied 
and interpreted, not in a Chinese social environment, but in the delightful but 
alien environment of Paris. 

“In the case of the I. P. R., matters are more happily arranged. The head 
quarters organization is here in the Pacific, and in that organization has grown up 
a technique for collecting and storing information, a tradition, and a staff which 
is building up that tradition. Above all, the library of the I. P. R. is forming 
here, and an excellent library it is. As long as that library is maintained and 
steadily increased, and while facilities are available for scholars and_ publicists 
to come and use it, Honolulu will inevitably be the point of observation, for 
good library is a magnet which draws students from the ends of the earth. An) 
University is, in its simplest terms, a library with a staff of interpreters, experi- 
menters and authors who take care of it, add to it, make it available to others o! 
the public. That fact is made clear for Hawaii by the formation this summer of 
the School of Oriental and Pacific Studies, which has attracted faculty members 
from the distant East and the West, from India to Europe. I will not deny that 
there are many reasons, other than scholarly ones, for coming to Honolulu, but 
when the delights of these heavenly isles unite with an opportunity to find out 
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what other observers are doing around the ocean’s shores, and to meet men in- 
terested in similar problems to those one is studying, the lure is irresistible. 

“Now, if you will permit me, I shall try to indicate to the members of the 
W. F. E. A. what are the riches of the spirit available to them just here, through 
the labors of the devoted staff of the I. P. R. and the various workers at each of 
the successive conferences. 

“In the first place, there is the magazine Pacific AFFairs. I am not going 
to spare Miss Green’s blushes, but to tell you that she has made that magazine 
into a necessary instrument for anyone who is interested in the Pacific. And that 
means all of this audience, for if you were not interested in the Pacific in one way 
or another, you would not be here listening to me today. The magazine is now 
absolutely first-class. Paciric AFFairs is the log of this Observatory of the Pacific, 
and is the best continuing guide to its many activities. If you are not already 
subscribers, get the last two numbers and see whether I am not right. I speak with 
the zeal of the convert, for I will confess to you that since I gave up residence in 
the East some three years ago, I have been greatly preoccupied in readapting myself 
to the Atlantic environment, and this, with the intense interest of the crisis in 
Europe and America, has rather dimmed my feeling for and knowledge of Pacific 
affairs. I realize now that I could have kept these fresh without the tremendous 
though delightful upheaval of a journey of some 16,000 to 20,000 miles, had I 
read Pactric Arrairs regularly. My only excuse is that Miss Green and her fellow 
workers have transformed it while my attention was distracted by events elsewhere 
and I did not realise that from being interesting it had become both interesting 
and necessary. 

“Then, there are the reports of the conferences, published under the title 
‘Problems of the Pacific.’ Those have always been a real gold mine for a lecturer 
like myself, who is often called upon to speak on some one of the problems of the 
Pacific—on Manchuria, for example—when the current of events throws them 
to the surface of public interest. This is the Observatory’s record of the observa- 
tions taken on what corresponds to an expedition to view an eclipse in some distant 
port. It has so happened that the last two conferences have been held in Japan 
and China at times when political issues were acute between those two countries, 
and this has tended to bring those issues very much to the fore—perhaps ex- 
cessively so in view of the need for a scientific and detached attitude. This, then, 
is the eye of the I. P. R.—a very large, bright eye, as you observe, and like the eyes 
of many insects, compound and many-faceted, reflecting the immense variety of 
interests of the member groups... . . 

“There are also projects of long-distance research, involving international 
cooperation, which continue from year to year under the auspices of the Research 
Department of the Central Secretariat. These result in progress reports, data 
papers for successive conferences, and ultimately in important comparative studies 
which enable us to understand certain deep-seated movements, the very nature of 
which is only suspected when the investigation begins. 

“There is an old game played in England of counting cherry stones, after 
eating cherry pie. To find when some event, dreadful or delightful, may be ex- 
pected to take place, one arranges the stones on the plate’s edge and counts in fours 
—'‘this year, next year, sometime, never.’ Just so, I will take the events and 
prospects of the Pacific as they seem to me, in order of their probable emergence 
into the forefront of events: this year (and last)—Manchuria, and the burning 
question of Tariffs and Imperial Preference; next year—problems for the Empires 
of the Pacific set by the rise of Nationalism; ‘sometime’—there will be changes 
in the political set-up made inevitable by slow-moving alterations in the very bed 
rock of society, changes in population density, cultural changes, all of them so slow 
that they are hard to detect, but like the slow breathings of Mother Earth herself, 
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of an irresistible momentum. Then, finally, the fourth cherry stone—‘never,’ 
‘Never’ is a long day, and rash indeed would be the prophet who would say that 
certain things will never be in the Pacific. Never is an expression of will, not of 
mere futurity. So, the things which are never to be in the Pacific are never to be 
only if you and I and all of us, and those who come after us, resolve that they— 
race-war or race-suicide—whatever the horror may be, shall never happen. 


“This year the problems of the moment are set by the Chinese, Japanese and, 
I think, the British Empire. As to the Chinese and Japanese, their difficulties arise 
out of the transformation scene which has followed the occupation of the Europeans 
into the Pacific. —The Japanese are the quick-change artists of the modern world: 
as Nitobé very rightly points out, the Greeks of the Pacific in temperament. 
Greek, too, is the tragedy of their position, late-comers to the table, with all the 
feasts of opportunity, the rich empty lands, divided by the white race, leaving 
China and Japan to share on terms ultimately unfavorable to Japan in the re- 
maining opportunities of Manchuria and Mongolia. Tragic, too, is the disunion 
between Chinese and Japanese, racially and also culturally akin, who should be 
mutually supporting each other. Japan is hemmed in small space, with a growing 
population and a diminishing opportunity for gainful employment of the population. 
If she could rely upon the free growth of international trade as she can upon the 
abounding food resources of her fisheries, she might look forward to a secure life, 
and to a happy one, rich in her priceless heritage of beauty and of craftsmanship. 
But the channels of international trade are being dyked and diverted—in accordance 
with a political theory and practice which she herself has long since adopted— 
and her future is doubtful. What is not doubtful is the courage and patriotism 
of her people, and the impossibility of any one thrusting her into a corner to stifle 
tamely there. 

“Then there is China, slow to change in comparison with Japan, as a raft is 
slow and unwieldly, compared with a sampan. The realities in China are very far 
from their paper appearances. War is a business there, just one of the Malthusian 
checks, like famine and pestilence. The only hope is in the educators, and at the 
best it must be two or three generations before the new China can emerge. I know 
of no place where these problems are better dealt with than in the literature ot 
the I. P. R. and the books of those who have made use of the I. P. R. Conferences 
as part of their preparation for their writing. 

“Next to the China-Japan difficulty, the future of the British Empire is per- 
haps the most interesting and pressing question. That Empire is in process ot 
change, the Constitutional development has apparently run its course, but a move- 
ment towards greater economic integration is now on foot, the difficulties and ulti- 
mate outcome of which are not thoroughly known even to the Dominions, and the 
I. P. R. is already calling for studies on Trade and Tariffs which will throw light 
on this question. By the time the conference meets in Canada in 1933 there will 
be material available on the new situation which will arise at the end of the 
Ottawa Conference, and we shall be able to consider the bearing of the change 
in policy upon the general problem of the reduction of trade barriers in the Pacific. 


“Next Year. The problems of ‘next year’ show themselves already. They are, 
broadly speaking, the problems of the new spirit within the old Colonial Empires. 
The Pacific is the field of Imperialist expansion. The East Indies, in particular, 
are the Empires of England, Holland, France, the United States and Portugal. 
In all of them national feeling is arising, and the government of these colonial 
dependencies is presenting innumerable problems. Somehow, these people in Java, 
the Philippines and Malaya have to be brought through the period of tutelage, 
by political and industrial changes of some complexity and difficulty, into ultimate 
autonomy and, it may be, independence—or the potential independence which we 
call Dominion Status. Britain has special difficulties in Hongkong and the Straits 
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Settlements, where she has a population mainly Chinese, and mainly migrant, and 
important strategic considerations which make such independence difficult to achieve. 

“On all these problems work is now being done. The Institute has recently 
done a splendid service to us all in having de Kat Angelino’s great work, descrip- 
tive of the Dutch experience in this field, translated into English, Mr. Keesing is 
also making a series of studies in the fundamental problem of all such changes, 
their effects upon the native population. 

“This rise of nationalism is complicated in so many countries by the social 
revolutionary movements of Communism. There is no escaping this ferment, and 
the ruling races must discover an effective answer, which is not to be found in 
mere suppression. In this movement for nationalism and for social revolution, the 
eves of the Pacific dependencies will be upon India and the U. S. S. R. in both 
of which vast experiments are being made, to what conclusion we do not yet know. 

“Some Time. Behind these self-conscious movements of the mind are slow- 
moving but powerful determining conditions of change in the more distant future. 
Problems of the actual and possible utilization of the land, of food, population, 
and the resources of material and energy. Of these things we know little. The 
I. P. R. fosters and coérdinates research in the national units to discover what 
are these ultimate limits. What population can Australia support and how long 
will it take her to fill her land at her present rate of growth? What of the several 
new-mixed peoples of the Pacific? Is there any outlet for the enormous potential 
expansion of the Chinese people? Can the present political divisions of the Pacific 
be maintained, when all the population pressures shall have changed? Such ques- 
tions cannot yet be answered, but we can collect the material for the answers as 
time goes on. Some of that material will be good for a long time. Climate and 
geology do not change, at least not on the historical time scale. Much of the rest 
will be tentative, provisional, to be amended and added to as time passes. In any 
case we shall have gathered together through the I. P. R. the materials for a 
reasoned opinion. 

“Never. What is the problem of will that arises out of all this? What are 
we to say ‘never’ shall occur? In the first place, our duty and privilege is to see 
that no major difficulty, political, social or economic, shall be allowed to reach 
disastrous proportions merely from want of knowledge. Ignorance is the enemy. If 
the ascertainable facts are known, and widely known, and there is agreement upon 
the fundamental conditions of these problems, then public opinion in the countries 
most concerned and in other countries will converge, without conscious direction 
or propaganda. Knowledge is what we need. In every country there are whole 
areas of national life where everyone, or almost everyone, acts in the same way, 
for no one questions the governing facts of the situation, which are simply known 
to be such and so. Thus, in the foreign policy of my own country, there are certain 
fundamental conditions governing the survival of Britain, which are so well known 
to all that, irrespective of party, policies are adapted to those conditions. I look for- 
ward to the time when a larger and larger area of these and many other questions 
in the Pacific will be conquered from ignorance and prejudice, so that the states- 
men and the common citizens of these countries may devote their energies to framing 
real solutions to real problems, instead of false solutions to problems as falsely 
apprehended. 

“In that work, the W. F. E. A. can and will play its part. It is our part to 
learn and know, that we may teach. Whether or not we can contribute original 
information, we can at the least see that we know the facts as they are ascertained, 
and for this purpose keep in constant touch with the stream of information issuing 
from the I. P. R., make some part of the field especially our own, and see that 
by lesson and lecture, sermon, article or conversation, whatever may be our vehicle, 
we pass on the torch to those who look to us for light.” 
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